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the hiſtory of Melcbixedeck; = from 


it appears, that Abrabom did 
not give Tythes to Melchizedeck;"| 
but Melchizedeck to Abraham. 2. On 
the Temper and Behaviour of 


Eſau and Jucob, the two Sons of 


the Patriarch T/aac : Whereby it ap- 
pears, that n was much the better 
Man. 3. On the Conduct of Ba. 
laam; in which that Prophet's Cha- 
racter is cleared of thoſe" Reproaches 
and Imputations, with which it ſtands 
charged. 4. On Dr. Ser hel, Lord 
Biſhop. of Salisbury Aſſertion; vi 
1 far ul ir Te" as * nded* 


upon 


141 

upon, or an inference or concluſion 
from, the following Premiſes; name- 
ly, Aud the People (of Iſrael) feroed 
the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and 
all ebe days. of the Elders that outs. 
lived | oſhua, . who had ſeen all the 
great works. of the Lord, that hedid. 
far Iſtael. Which Premiſes are the 
Text to his Lordſhip” s Sermon lately 


— By Tuouas n. 


25 Linder the 8 7s the; ; 
Dory, of every man; and to debate. 
all points freely, is. the. Right of 
Engliſhmen ; bh but. there, i a wide. 
difference between, free Debate and, i 
licentious Abuſe ; and yet nothing. is 
mare common with ſome Men, than 


10 fall into the vicious extreme (of 
abuſing Scripture, under the notion 
„ debating. vith freedom. Wook: 
ſton and Morgan are Writers of- 

| * this 


95 1 | 
this Claſs; and Mr. C. in this 
Traci has, in the judgment of ſe- 
rious Men, followed them too cloſe- 
ly. But if he has any credit to 
Joſe as an Author, he ſhould, me- 
thinks, be cautious of copying tbe Style, 
and Spirit of thoſe, whom Men of 

Senſe of all denominations deſpiſe. 


ABRAHAM. 


| | AND 
MELCHIZEDECK. 


FE you dle u an Ane upon lis own Word, 
he writes with the beſt intentions in the 
World. Whatever be the viſible tendency 
of his Work, and in what Spirit ſoever it be 
written, it is all for the love of Truth, and the 
benefit of Mankind. You are ſure of finding a 
great Zeal for Truth, and a great Air of Candour 
and good manners in his Preface or Dedication, 
though you meet with them no where elſe. Mr. 
C. ſets out, as uſual, with theſe laudable pro- 
feſſions ; aſſuring his Patron and his Readers, 
that, though he has the misfortune to differ frorn 
Patriarchs, Apoſtles, and many other Men of note, 
et Truth is the Point he aims at. Whether he is 
irs; in profeſſing it, his own Conſcience will 
beſt inform him; whether he has been ſo lucky as 
to diſcover | , the Reader will judge. 


HE T of Abrahim is full of extra- 
ordinary Fact sand Events. One of theſe 
Facts Mr. C. has ſtated and explained in a dif- 
ferent manner from what others, whether Jews 
or Chriſtians, had done before him. The Hiſ- 
ETD : A tory 
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tory. informs us, that Melchixedeck King of Salem 
met Abraham as he returned in Triumph from 
the defeat of Chedorlaomer. At this interview it 
is agreed that Tythes were given either by Hhra- 
hain to Melchizedeck, or by Melehizedeck to Abra- 
ham ; but who was the Giver, and who the 
Receiver, is not expreſlily declared in the Hiſtory. - 
Whether Abraham was the Receiver, or Melchize- 
deck, is a point indifferent in itſelf, and the Reader 
may perhaps wonder how Mr. C. came to em- 
ploy ſo much time and pains in deciding it. 
The Truth is, the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, in ſpeaking of this Tranſaction, ſup- 
poſes that Abraham gave Tythes to Melchizedeck, 
and this was inducement ſufficient for Mr. C. * | 
take the other fide of the Queſtion, 

The Writer of this Epiſtle ſpeaks his wa 
Fae and the ſenſe of Jews and Chriſtians 
at that time; and their Authority, one would 
think, is enough to ſilence a modeſt Man in a 
point left undetermined in the original Hiſtory, 
and of which they were much better Judges than 
we. But laying aſide all Authority, as of no im- 
portance to the Queſtion, Mr. C. appeals to the 
Hiſtory itſelf: To the Hiory therefore let 
us £0. 
| 550 Melchizedeck King of Salem brought 
forth Bread and Wine, and be was a Prieſt of the 
moſt high God; and be bleſſed him, and ſaid, bleſſed 
be 3 of the moſt high God, Poſſeſſor of 
Heaven and Earth, .and bleſſed be the moſt bigh God 
which hath delivered thine E, nemies into thine band. 
And I gave him Tythes of all, * 4 | 


'® Genefs wi 18, 19, 20. 1 
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The Verſion gp the Seventy was near 300 years 
old at the Birth of Chriſt, and was had in great 
reverence by the Helleniſtical Fews, and after- 
wards by the Chriſtians. In the common Edi- 
tions of this Verſion, and in that copy of it 
printed in Walton's Poh lot, which was taken 
from the famous Roman | dition, vou read ex- 
preſſly, not Hz gave Hibes of all, but ABRAHAM 
gave Tythes of all; and yet Mr. C. © appre- 
<< hends the ſeveral Copies of the Pentateuch do 
not at all differ in their relation of this piece 
* of Hiſtory, with reſpe& to the point under 
* ronfideration.”” * Dr. Grave has indeed 
omitted the word Abraham in his Edition, be- 
cauſe he found it not in the Alexanarian Manu- 
ſcript. . 

But I lay no Streſs upon this word being in 
the Septuagint, and mention it only to ſhow, 
that Mr. C's Appreben/ion, exact as he would be 
thought, does ſometimes outrun his evidence. 

Let us ſee then how he reaſons upon the 
Hiſtory, as it has been cited from the Enghſh 
Tranſlation. Here we ſee, that the active 
<« Perſon, or the Perſon ſpeaking [in the 18th, 
* -r9th, and part of the 2oth verſe] was Melchi-. 
« zedeck ; and the paſſive Perſon, or the Perſon 
7 ſpoken to and of, was Abraham. The Hiſto- 
* rian goes on, without the leaft Hint or Inti- 
mation of a change of Perſons, and obſerves 

4 that He, the active Perſon, or the Perſon 
_ <6 ſpeaking, viz. Meichizedeck, gave him, the 
on paſſive Perſon, or the Perſon ſpoken to and 
of, viz. Abraham, Tythes of all. Thus we ſee 


„ Page 10. 
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e the Hiſtorian is very particular and expreſs, 
* that it was Melchizedeck which gave Tythes 
« iy Abraham, and not Aran to Melchize- 
„„ - £0 

Mr. C. does not argue like one that has at- 
tended to the Language of the Bible. Nothing 
is more common than a change of Perſons, with- 
out the leaſt intimation given of it by the Writer. 
One Inſtance of this you find in the 11th verſe 
of this very Chapter, which Mr. C. one would 
think, could not eaſily overlook. When Che- 
durlacmer had engaged and defeated the five 
Kings in the Vale of Siddim, the Hiſtory ſays, 
T bey that remained, fled to the Mountains. Here, 
to ſpeak in Mr. C's Language, the active Per- 
1 or the Perſons who fled to the Mountains, 
were the broken Remains of the conquered Army. 
% The Hiſtorian goes on without the leaſt hint 
e or intimation of a change of Perſons ;” and 
they took all the Goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and they took Lot and bis Goods and departed.” 
Who now. were the Perſons that took Lot's 
Goods, and the Goods of Sodom and Gomorrah ? 
Was it not the victorious Army? Mr. C. con- 
fefles it was z * and yet, by his new invented 
Rule of A#ives and Paſſives, it ought to be, not 
the Conquerors, but the Conquered. _ 

If the Reader will be at the Trouble of looking 
forward to the 32d verſe of the xxivth chapter, 
he. will find a remarkable Inſtance to the ſame 
Puxpoſe. Abraham ſent his Servant to, Bethuel, 
to demand his Daughter Rebekah in Marriage for 


his Son Jax. Her Brother Laban received him 


. Page 6. | 
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and his Company with much Kindneſs and hoſ- 
pitality, and invited them into the Houſe to take 
ſome refreſnment. Aud the Man (i. e. Abra- 
Bam's Servant) came into the houſe, and he un- 
girded the Camels, and gave firaw and provender. 
for. the Camels, and water to waſh his feet and 
the Mens feet that were with him. Here again, 

ou ſee no intimation of any change of Perſons, 

ſho was it then, that provided - ſtraw for the 
Camels, and water to waſh the Mens feet? 
Was it Abrabam's Servant? by Mr. C's Rule of 
interpretation it ſhould; be ſo; in the mean Time 
common, Senſe ſhews it was Labaen. 
A change of Perſon, without giving expreſs. 
notice to the Reader, is frequent in all Languages: 
In relating a Converſation or Tranſaction between 
two Perſons, it is difficult to avoid it, without 
an unneceſſary and offenſive repetition of Names. 
Examples of this kind are indeed more common 
in the Hebrew than in any other Language; and. 
if the Reader requires farther ſatisfaction in the 
Point, he will ſcarce read two Pages together in 
this Book of Gengſis, or any other hiſtorical Book 
of Scripture, without receiving it. 23 


— 


The Hz. in Queſtion may without all doubt, 
conſiſtently with the Rules of common Speech, 
and agreeably to the Genius of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, be referred either to rabam or the King 
of Salem. And yet, upon the ſtrength of his 


AZives aud Paſſives, Mr. C. ſcruples not to ſay, 


that the Hiſtorian is PARTICULAR AND EXPRESS 
in referring it to the latter. Theſe are very 
ſtrong expreſſions, and one cannot but wonder 
that a Man, who ſets up for a Reaſoner, ſhould 
find nothing to ſupport them, but one ſmall cir- 
| e _ cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, that betrays his Careleſsneſs and In” 
attention, or ſomething worſe. 

Afives and Paſſives then being quite out of the 
Queſtion, we muſt have recourſe to ſome other 
Criterion to determine who it was that paid 
Tythes, Abraham or Melchizedeck. The circum- 
ſtances of the Story are what muſt lead us to the 
Truth, and to the circumſtances Mr. C. himſelf. 
in the next place appeals. ** Melchizedeck, it 
60 ſeems, had done nothing to or for Abraham, 
<* which called for ſuch a grateful Return; 

<--whereas, Abraham had laid Melchizedeck, and 
all the People inthat Neighbourhood, under an 
* obligation of gratitude to him, in that he had 

rid the Country of their great Oppreſſor 
But what if no gratitude was intended by the 
Giver of Tythes to the Receiver ? Should this be 
the caſe, as will preſently appear, what will be- 
come of this Argument from Abraham's Services, 
and Melchizedeck*s Gratitude ? 105 

There is indeed another Circumſtance, which, 
if true, would go near to decide the matter in Mr. 
C's Favour; and that is, that Abraham had 
<* nothing in the Valley of Shavet of his own to 
„make a Preſent with, or to give Tythes of.” + 
But how does it appear that he had nothing pro- 
per for this uſe? Why © hewentout in haſte, and 
i the Men that were with him; and therefore 
<* they took nothing with them but their wea- 
e pons of War and what was neceſſary to annoy 
the Enemy, and did not needleffly incumber 
*. themſelves with Goods and Riches to make 
en © Preſents withal.““ Well then ; he went out 


2. P. f thi 
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to ſeek the Enemy with Inſtruments of War 
only; but did he bring nothing elſe back with 
him at his Return? Did he not return laden with 
the ſpoils taken from Chedorlaomer? And has not 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews told us, that he gave 
Melchizedect a Tenth of the ſpoil ?* Yes, ſays 
Mr. C. but this Suppoſition is altogether 
„ groundleſs, becauſe when the King of Sadom 
c offered to Abraham all the ſpoil, Abraham 
* would. not accept the leaſt part for himſelf, 
* not from a Thread even to a Shoe-latchet.”*F; 
ut was it the Whole of the Spoil, which the 
ing of Sodom offered, and which Abraham re- 
Fuſed, or was it only the nine parts after a 
Tenth had been given to Melchiſædeck? This Mr. 
C. has left undetermined. He goes on; Be- 
s ſides, the Goods or Spoil referred to, was, an- 
<< tecedent to the foreſiid quarrel, the proper- 
ty of thoſe unfortunate People whom Chedor- 
& gamer and his Adherents had vanquiſhed.“ 5 
But will it follow, that becauſe it was their pro- 
rty before it was taken, it muſt be their's alſo 
after it was retaken ? Mr. C. muſt mend his Lo- 
gic, and learn to draw better conſequences, or he 
will certainly not come at that Truth which he 
profeſſes to ſeek, Every one knows that ſpoils 
taken from a conquered Enemy are the Captor's 
property, by the Law of Nations. Abraham's 
viding | to his Auxiliaries their portion of the 
ſpoil, is an evidence of the Law at that time; 
and his returning his own ſhare to the King of 
Sodom, was a mere act of generoſity, in conle- 


cb. vn. . + Pages. $ mid. Ver l.. 
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quence of a Vow made to Almighty Gad, ard 
not reſtoring a Right. 
But, after all, had Chedorlaomer nothing elſe of 
value, but what he took at the Battle of Sa 9 
Mr. C. is poſitive that he had not.“ But has he 
forgot 9 Chedorlaomer engaged the Kings of 
Canaan juſt after he had conquered ſeveral other 
Nations in that Neighbourhood ? And can it be 
imagined that he conquered them merely for the 
fake of Conqueſt, and that he neglected to take 
the uſual fruits of Victory? 
Let him lay theſe things together, and then 
judge whether he might not have ſpared his re- 
el upon the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, 7 ſuppoſing that the Tythes 12 0 
Melcbizedecꝶ were a tenth part of the ſpoil. 
2 the ſuppoſition of an inſpired Writer, Fd , 
oundl:ſs, unnatural and prepoſterous, is very 
Da language at the beſt; but to call it ſo 
— bak Fe leaſt colour of reafon, is 2 Liberry 
which nothing can excuſe. © 
That Abraham had ſomething to give Tythes 
of, is a clear point; but that dae had any 
Thing, that could with any proprie Oe 
to this Ule, is not fo evident. 
he preſented Abrabam with a tenth Ss 4 
* the Bread and Wine he had provided, and 
«* fuch other good things as Salem afforded.“ 4 
The Hiſtory ſpeaks of nothing but Bread and 
Wine; the other good things are an addition of 
his own. And if he is authorized to make Hif- 
tory, he might as well make the Whole as a Part, 
and then the buſineſs would be done without 


trouble. 
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trouble. But be 1 to himſelf. That Melabi- 
Z⁊ellect brought forth Bread and Wine, is agreed. 
but if he gave Arabam a tenth part, and divided 
the other nine parts amongſt his Attendants, 
he made a very unnatural diſtribution. For 
what ſenſe could there be in giving to Abrabam 
for preſent refreſnment, thirty or forty times as 
much as to any Man in the Company? 6 

But after all, What if the Bread and Wine 
were not intended as a refreſhment for Abraham 
and his Men, (who wanted it not, having taken 
plenty of proviſions from the Enemy; ) but for a 
Sacrifice of thankſgiving to God? Should chis 
be the caſe, where ſhall we find Tythes to COm- 
pliment Abrabam with? Certain it is, learned 
Men have underſtood it to be a Sacrifice, and I 
am inclined to think Mr: C. cannot Prone it was 
not W. nr 3 1 
It is With A range confidence chat Mr. C. en- 
ters upon this Argument from circumſtances ; 
declaring in a very poſitive manner, as if the 
Reader was to expect nothing leſs than demon- 
ſtration, that Melcbizedeck was the (Giver: of 
Tythes, and that the circumſtances do not admit 
it to be otherwiſe. But quid dignum tanto tulit 
Biatu? What has he ee to fupport this po- 
fitive and dogmatical Air? he has laid hold of a 
few triffing eircumſtances; which, when rightly 
underſtood, (and they are very obvious to un- 
derſtand,) are altogether againſt him: Is this be- 
coming a Man of ſenſe and candour, and a 
| Projery's Seeker of Truth? * 

Lam aſhamed to inſiſt longer on wiſles, an 
paring. ſhould have engaged me to do it, but 


Mr. C's having AY Urged them, a8 s deciſive 
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of che Point in queſtion. It is time to inform 


the unlearned Reader, (for tis ſuch only that can 


be impoſed on by this kind of Reaſoning,) what. 
is rhe real Truth of the cafſfſmſeeeeece. 
It was a Practice of very antient ſtanding, to 
dedicate a tenth part of Spoil taken from a con- 
quered Enemy, a tenth part of Increaſe by Hut- 
bandry or Commerce, to the ſervice of God, in 
acknowledgment of his protecting Providence. 


The caſe before us is the moſt ancient Inſtance 


of this ſort left upon Record; and you meet 
with another Inſtance * not long after, in the 
Hiſtory of Jacob. It was not à Practice confi - 
ned to the Land of Canaan, and in uſe only 
amongſt the Patriarchs and Founders of the 
Fewiſh nation, but was obſerved in moſt parts 
of the World. You meet with it amongſt; the 
Romans, the Greeians, the Tyrians, the Cartbagi- 
mans, the Arabians, and, in ſhort, amongſt moſt 
of the civilized nations of the old World. T 
When therefore we read that Abrabam gave 
Tythes to Melchizedeck, we are not to ſup- 
poſe it was in gratitude to him, and for his 
own Uſe and Benefit, but in gratitude to God, 
the Giver of victory and ſucceſs; not under 
the notion of a perſonal Compliment to Melcbi- 


dect, but an Act of piety. to God, in compli- 


ance with the general Practice of that Age and 
Country. The King of Sodom, when Abraham 
offered to return his Goods, made ſome difficulty 
at firſt in receiving them; but 'Melchizedeck made 
none in receiving his Tenth z- a plain evidence 
+-® Gen.xxviii. 22, + The Reader will find this fubje& | 
tonfidered at large by Se/d. de Lecimis, and by Spencer de 
Leg. Heb: Lib. 3. and the Authois cited by them. * 
that 


1 
that it was God's portion, and due by cuſtom 
from the Conqueror, to be employ d in Sacrifices, 
and ſuch other Solemnities as were agrecable 10 
the piety of the times. 

But Mr. C. finds another difficulty i in the caſe; 
Melchizedeck, he thinks, had no Right to receive 
Tythes of Abraham in virtue of his Prieſthood; 
* becauſe, though he was a Prieft, yet he was 
& not a Prieſt in and to the family of Abrabam,: 
& and therefore did not ſtand in the relation of 
* a-Prieſt to him; and becauſe Abraham was 
<. alſo a Prieſt himſelf, as every Head of a fa- 
„ mily or tribe was both King and Prieſt in 
1 his own houſe.*”* * Take the Prieſthood of 
Melchizedeck in no higher ſenſe than as Mr. C. 
| has ſtated it, and you ſtill ſee a propriety in his 

receiving Tythes of Abraham.  Abrabam” gave 
them, not as a Prieſt, but as a Conqueror, and 
in that character under an obligation to give 
them; not for any private advantage obtained 
for himſelf and family, but for a public Bleſſing, 
in which the Kings of Salem and Sadam had more 
than an equal Share; he gave them to 'Melchizt- 
dec, who went forth to meet him in the terri- 
tories of Salem, where he was Prieſt and King; 
who no doubt applied them to the pious Uſes for 
which they were intended; and Abrabam and the 
King of Sodom moſt probably took their Share in 
the Solemnity. Take the tranſaction in this 
light, and let Mr. C. prove, if he is able, that 
there is any thin ing in it inconſiſtent with the man- 


ners s and piery' of that Age. 
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If he thinks it an abſurdity that Melchizedeck: 
ſhould receive Tythes and make Sacrifices for the 


victory of Abrabam, becauſe Abraham was a 


Prieſt as well as himſelf, what will he think of 
the caſe of Jetbro? Exod. wwiii. Jethro was both 
Prieſt and Prince of Midian; he met Moſes in the 
Wilderneſs at the head of the Iſraelites ; Maſes 
recounted to him the Wonders God had Away 
and the kindneſs he had ſhowed to Yael. A 
Sacrifice was appointed in Honour of God for 
his great mercies to him and his People, and 


Jetbro performed the Solemnity. Apply Mr. 


Es Reaſoning to this Fact, and ſee how it con- 
cludes. To ſay that Jethro performed the 
Sacrifice as a Prieſt, muſt needs be weakly 
<* urged; becauſe though he was a Prieſt, yet he 
Jas not a Prieſt to the Jyaelites, and therefore 
did not ſtand in the relation of a Prieſt to 
* them; and (becauſe they had alſo Prieſts of 
++ their own, “' to offer Sacrifices, and perform all 
other parts of the ſacerdotal Office. This is Mr. 
C'; own Argument, and if it proves that Melehi- 
Zedeck received no T'ythes, it will prove too chat 
Jethro offered no Sacrifice. 

It is a Difficulty with the Learned, what was 
the real Character of Melchizedeck, and what his 


Order of Prieſthood. But Mr. 2 is above all 


difficulties: he tells you, as if no Doubts had 
ever been raiſed about it, that he was Prieſt in no 
other ſenſe than as Head of a Tribe. But the 
Reader muſt take it. upon his own word, and 
truſt for a proof, till he is at leiſure to find one. 


The Story of Melchizedeck; with the comment 
of the Writer to the Hebrews upon it, is a very 


obſcure one; but, obſcure as it is, there is light 
— 


TW EF = 
enough to ſhow, that Mr, C's notion of him is 
not only without, but againſt Authority. 4 
That he was a Perſon, of great eminence is. 
not to be doubted. Moſes ſpeaks of him with a 
Reſpect which he does not ſhow to the other 
Princes of that Country. The moment he men- 
tions him, he takes care to diſtinguiſh him, not 
only as a King, but as a Prieſt of the moſt high 
God ; and as ſuch he gave Abraham his Bleſſing, 
an Office of much Solemnity amongſt the An- 
cients, with what levity ſoever Mr. C. may think 
fit to treat it; and judged (whether right or 
wrong, is not to our purpoſe) to be attended with 
great Efficacy. The P/almiſt * ſpeaks of him in 
2 paſſage, which Mr. C. has not overlooked, 
with great Marks of reverence ; he makes him 
a Type of the Son of God, and a Prieſt of the 
fame Order. But what could lead him to do this, 
if he was a Prieſt only as Head of a tribe? Had 
this been the caſe, would it not have been much 
more natural, to fetch his compariſon from ſame 
of his own Anceſtors, than from a Stranger ? 
Would he not rather have ſaid, after the Order 
of Noah, of Abraham, or any other of the pa- 
triarchal Chiefs? But above all, what could tempt 
the Writer to the Hebrews to take up the ſame 
compariſon, who knew very well, and his 
Readers knew, that Chriſt was not the Head of 
his tribe, whatever Melchizedeck was? f 
The five Kings of Canaan mentioned in this 
Chapter were perhaps, as Mr. C. ſuppoſes, Prieſts 
as well as Kings, and perform'd the ordinary Office 
of Prieſt in their own tribes and families. But 
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Melchizedeck was evidently a Prieſt of a bigher 


Order, whoſe Authority and Juriſdiction extend? 
ed probab y over the whole Province of Canaan; 


to whom it belonged to perform the extraordinary 


ſolemnities of Religion, and to whom the 
Inhabitants of that Diftrict brought their ſtated 
Offerings and Sacrifices, as the 1ſrazlites did to 
the High Prieſt under the Law of Moſes. Hence 
the great reverence and diſtinction with which 
Moſes and the later Writers of Scripture ſpeak 
of him; hence the Style of High-Prieſt which 
the Author to the Hebrews gives him ; and hence 
the payment of Tythes by Abraham. I do not 
mean to impoſe this upan "ths Reader as certaifi 
and undoubred Fact, founded upon the Letter of 
the Hiftory ; but as a probable account only of 
one part of Melchizedec's Character, agreeable 
at leaſt to the repreſentations of Scripture, - * 
I ſhall cloſe the Argument with a Remark 
upon one Point more that Mr. C. has ftarted 
in the Courſe of the Debate. He ſeems to think 
that the Candanites at that time, Melchizedeck and 
his Subjects only excepted, were Idolaters ; and 


that he was called a © Prieſt of the moſt a4 


& God, becauſe he paid his Thank Offerin 
© not to the titular and fictitious Deities of 
* Canaanites, but to the ſupreme God.“ 1 


mention this not as material to the principal 


Queſtion, but to ſhaw how prone he is to 
advance things without Warrant, For what 
55 ound has he for thinking that the Canaaniies 

ere in general Idolaters at that period of time? 
Is it becauſe they were Idolaters five hundred 
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years 
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rears alter, L, the days of Paſbua ? Bad as this 
Reaſon. is, I queſtion whether he is able to give 
a better. Learned Men have differed about 
the ſtate of Religion in the Land of Canaan” at 

e time of Abraham; and I ſhall not give my 

1dgment 1 in a Point, which Hiſtory affords but 
a 175 light to determine. But I will venture 

Tay that Mr. C's notion is taken up at ran- 
Bar and that the Country of which he ſpeaks; 
and is Neighbourhood, * were not ſo univerſally 
infected with Idolatry, as he ſeems to imagine: 
What does he think, for, Inſtance, of Abime- 

lech's caſe ?® There is a plain evidence that he 
knew the true God, and adored him; but that 
he knew and worſhipped any falſe God there is 
no evidence, The true God was known like- 
wiſe to the King of Egypt. And the Inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, though they were wicked 
enough to deſerve the moſt ſignal Judgment that 
ever was inflicted upon 2 Nation, are not charged 
with being Idoliters. Abraham himſelf had not 
lived many years in the Land of Canaan: He 
left his own Country by the command of God, 
becauſe it was Sake with 1dolatry ; and 
perhaps a good Reaſon. is not eaſy to be af- 
ſigned, why he ſhould change it for another 
equally infected. 

And now Mr. C. may re-conſider, if he 
pleaſe, the caſe of Abraham and Melchizedeck, 
and he may perhaps find Reaſon to abate 
ſomewhat of that Sufficiency, which he is fo 
forward to betray. The next time he thinks 
of declaring war againſt Pairiarchs, Apoſtles, 
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and the Learned of former and later times, | 
would adviſe him in the firſt place to be welf 
aſſured of his own ſtrength, and come better 
qualified for the Combat, For my own part, 

it is, I confeſs, a matter of no ſmall Surprize 
to me, to ſee him dictating with ſuch a poverty 
of Argument, againſt the Authority of Jews and 
Chriſtians, as well ancient as modern, in the 
interpretation of a Paſſage, which he had not 
well conſidered, and which *tis | Pun he did not 
underſtand. 
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N God's covethanent, both of the moral arid the 
natural World, we meet with many appear- 
ances, that are beyond the comprehenſion of the 
ableſt Philoſophers 3 and yet no man that be- 
lieves a God, makes any doubt of aſcribing all 
to the direction of infinite Wiſdom. In like 
manner, in the hiſtory of God's providente, it 
is reaſonable to expect ſome difficulties, which 
for the ſame reaſon are no juſt objections againſt 
the authority of that hiſtory. In fact, we find 
a multitude of circumſtances and events in the 
hiſtory of Providence, which we know not well 
how to account for, and of which indeed we are 
no Judges. When one man, or one nation, is 
appointed for the execution of ſome purpoſe of 
Providence ; if it happens in our own times, we 
are not competent Judges of the propriety of 
that deſignation : and much leſs fo, when it hap- 
def in ſome remote period of time, and no- 
Thing left but ſome ſhort records of hiſtory to 


our Judgments. Jacob was choſen to do 
the 


-- --y» 


5 See his Dictation on Zh and . paſſin. 
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the Work of God, rather than his elder Brother 
Eſau ; and I queſtion not but the choice was 


wiſely made. Suppoſe it ſhould appear that 
Eſau had the larger ſhare of Virtue ; as God did 


not reje& him for his Virtue, nor prefer Jacob 


for the want of it; it hurts nat the credit of the 
Hiſtory. Jacob might, notwithſtanding, be the 


fitter Perſon upon the whole for this particular 


ſervice. As we have not, and cannot have a 
compleat view of the caſe, it is impoſſible to form 
an adequate judgment of the matter. The 
credit of the Hiſtory ſtands upon the fame 
bottom it did before, and this circumſtance (ſup- 
poſing it true) contributes nothing to che 
ing of it. 

Mr. C. has declared himſelf of LEA o- 
nion. He thinks that Eſau was a better Man 


than Jacob, and ought therefore to have been 


preferred, as heir of the Promiſes made to Ara- 
bam.* What poor reaſoning is this! and upon 
how partial a view of Things is it founded! nf 
dab might too, for what I know, have leſs 
merit than ſame other of the Sons of Jacab; and 
ibaz and Manaſſab, through whom the promiſe ed 
Blefling was conveyed, were certainly more vi- 
eious than many others of the tribe of 7892 


But what is all this to the purpoſe ? The 


tion is not who had more perſonal merit, BEE 
or Jacob? but whether Z/au's Poſterity, or, Ja- 
cobis, was the moſt proper, upon the whole, to 2 
inſtruments of conveying the promiſed Bleſſing 

to Mankind. Is Mr. C. «judge ofthis queſtion? 


* 
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T hope he has not | vanity to think he is, nor 
the raſhneſs to attempt it. 

The Sons of Jacob were a ſtubborn and Riff. 
neck'd Generation; but is there any reaſon to 
believe that the Sons of Eſau would have ſhown 
leſs perverſeneſs ? The former were guilty of Ido- 
latry and Rebellion againſt God ; but have we 
any juſt grounds for ſuppoſing that the other, in 
the ſame circumſtances, would have been lefs 
guilty ? In ſhort, ' ſuch queſtions as theſe are 
not for us to determine ; and to attempt it, is at 
the beſt impertinent and preſumptuous, 
Take the matter a little higher, and fee how 
the argument will ſtand in another view. Man 
fell by Sin from the hopes S which he was cre- 
ated, and God promiſed in his good time to re- 
ſtore him by the Seed of the Woman. The Pro- 
miſe was renewed to Abraham in fuller and clearer 
terms; and the promiſed Seed was limited 
to his Poſterity by. I/aar, and afterwards to the 
Poſterity of Jacob by Fudah and David. In the 
fullneſs of time the great Reſtorer came, and 
fulfilled the promiſes of God to Mankind. Are 
we now. to reject his pretenſions of being the 
promiſed Seed, becauſe Jacob one of his anceſtors, 
was in ſome inſtances covetous and diſhoneſt ? 
Or is the Redemption through him of the Jeſs: 
benefit to Mankind, becauſe in the line of de- 
ſcent from Jacob to Foſeph and Mary, there hap- 

pened to be ſome bad Men? 

If God be ſometimes ſaid to make uſe of bad 
Men, to ſerve the ends of his providence, what 
is there unreaſonable in it, or unworthy of a wiſe 
Being ? It may afford little Philoſophers matter 
for cavil, kd is no juſt occaſion of offence to 
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candid Minds. It is no argument that he fa- 
vours Vice, but it is a great argument of his 
Wiſdom, that he can turn the wickedneſs of 
Man to good account in the general govern- 
ment of the World. He does not by an act of 
Power give Men diſpoſitions which they had not, 


but applies ſuch as they have to his own wile | 


y 


S 4: 1 
A Man of more uniform Virtue than David 


might perhaps have been found amongſt the 
tribes of I/rael, to be ſet at the head of that 
People. He was not preferred to his Brethren, 
or to the Princes of 1/rael, becauſe he was with- 
out faults ; for *tis certain he was guilty of ſome 


crimes of the higheſt order. He was, no doubt, - 


advanced to that high ſtation, becauſe he had 
talents for Government, upon the whole, the 
beſt ſuited to the circumſtances of the times. 
He had in general a great zeal for the Love of 
God, which his Predeceſſor had unhappily neg- 
lected, to the ruin of himſelf, and the great in- 
jury of his People and Poſterity. He had felt 
the extremes of good and bad fortune, and car- 
ried himſelf in each with a juſt moderation. He 
had Prudence, Activity, Reſolution, and all 
other talents requiſite for managing a fickle, 
mutinous, and head-ſtrong People. . 
When one Perſon or People is ſelected from 


the reſt of Mankind, to carry on ſome. great 


deſign in the Government of the World, it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that they are choſen far their 
own ſakes, that they muſt needs haye mare per- 
ſonal merit than their neighbours, and that they 
are thus diſtinguiſhed as the favourites of Heaven. 

All that can be ſaid, is, that they are the fitteſt, 
all things conſidered, to be employed in that 
ot . ſervice, 
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ſervice, without doing violence to the general 
Laws of Nature. Salnanezer was choſen to 
chaſtiſe the I/raelites, and Nebuchadnezzar ſoon 
after to execute vengeance upon the tribe” of 
Judab; but they are not therefore to be con- 
ſidered as the favourites of Heaven. It is not 
to be imagined, that either their perſonal virtue, 
or their particular mode of religion, recom- 
mended them to God to be the Miniſters of his 
vengeance. It was their vicinity to Judæa, and 
the great power and dominion they had ac- 
| quired, which made them moſt proper far this 
ſervice, without turning things out of their ordi- 
nary courſe. 
Facob and his Poſterity were choſen to be i Ins, 
ſtruments in the hands of God, for conveying 
the promiſed Bleſſings to Mankind ; but the 
Scripture ſays, and common ſenſe ſays, they 
were not choſen for their own fakes. Why then 
is it objected to us, that they were perverſe and 
ſtif-necked ? as if the ſhare they had in doing 
the Work of God was conſidered by us as a 
reward of their virtue, I doubt not but the 
Part they had to act in the grand ſcene: was 
wiſely aſſigned them; and let Mr. C. ſhow (if he 
is willing to conteſt it „ that there would have 
been more wiſdom in giving it to the Sons of 
Iſmael or of Eſau. 

Jacob might have his faults, as well as ſme 
otliers mentioned in the Bible hiſtory, who were 
nevertheleſs employed in the ſervice of God; and 
a defender of Scripture is under no neceſſity of 
dreſſing him out as à blameleſs character. But 
Mr. Ce has drawn him in ſoch odious colours, 


| and at the ſame time has given fo favourable a 
picture 


Mn 

ifture of Eſau, that there is good reaſon ts 
7 he has not examined and reported with 
that candour which he profeſſes. Let us then 
reconſider the caſe ; and reſtore, if we can, the 
Patriarch's character, to that degree of credit, 
Which it has held in the nn for ſo many 
Ages. 
Ihe Fate of Eſau and Jacob was in part fore- 
told by God, whilſt they were yet in their Mo- 
ther's womb. The children ſtruggled together 
within ber; and ſhe ſaid, if it be ſo, why am T 
thus ? Aud 2 went to enquire of the Lord. And 
the Lord ſaid unto her, two Nations are in th 
womb, and two manner of 2 ſhall be ſeparate 
from thy bowels ; and the one People ſhall be ſtron- 
ger than the other People, and the elder foall ſerve 
the younger. * _ 

The ſtruggling of the Infants in their Mother's 
womb was an extraordinary incident, and the 
anſwer of God ſhows it had an extraordinary 
Meaning. It prepares us to expect ſome con- 
tention between them or their Poſterity ; and we 
are given to underſtand that the younger ſhould 
90775 in the conflict. What was to be the 

ſubject of the contention, and wherein the ſu- 
priority of the younger ſhould conſiſt, will ap- 
ear in the courſe of this enquiry. 
Ihe two Brothers were very different in their 
diſpoſitions ; Eſau was rough and active, and 
his chief pleaſure and employment was Hunting, 
Jacob, on the other hand, was of a ſofter and 
more retired temper, and applied himſelf alto- 


er to the care of his Father's Cattle, ws the 
T7 r Genefs xx. 22, 23. 


buſineſs | 
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buſineſs of the Family. The firſt thing we 
meet with in their hiſtory that is remarkable, is ö 
Eſau's felling his Birth-right to Jacob. And 
here the Prophecy began in part to be explained 
and fulfilled, that the elder ſpould ſerve the younger. 
The ſale of i the Birth-right, and the conſideration 
os for the Purchate are thus related in the 

iftory, And Jacob ſed pottage; and Eſau 
came from the field, and he was faint. And Eſau 
faid unto Jacob, feed me, I pray thee, with that 
fame red pottage, for I am Front + : Therefore was 
his name calle Edom. And Jacob ſaid, fell me 
this day thy Birth-right. ' And Efau ſaid, behold 
T am at the point to dye; and what 775 — Hall this 
Birth-right do me? And Jacob faid, ſwear to me 
this day; and be feware to him, * he fold his Birth- 
Fight unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Eſau Bread 
and pottage of lentiles; and be did eat and drink, and 
roſe up, and went his Way. T bus Eſau deſpiſed his 

311 th- rey 

_ To explain this extriordiniry tranſaction, i 

il be neceſſary to enquire, what it was that paſs 
ſed by this ane ow the elder to the y younger. 
What were the ſpecial Rights and Privileges of t 
firlt⸗ born in that Age and Country, is not agr 
Among. the Learned. And indeed how can it 

with any certainty be determined, when there js 
ketle or nothing! in the Hiſtory to direct us? But 
x0 Mr. C. nothing is difficult or obſcure. He 
By it down woot ſcruple, as if it had been 

int never. <controverted, that the Birth- 

right thus conveyed, was only a Right to a larget 

ſhare of. the Father" s inheritance. f T hat 4 


7 Geneſis xxy. 29, 20 + Page 27. 
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Grſt- n double portion: of 
Goods under the Law, is certain; * but will it 
low chat this was the caſe ſo many Ages be- 
ore. the Law? What were the Laws of Inheri- 
tance in the Country where IJſaac reſided, is en- 
tirely unknown to us; but, whatever they were, 
Tſaac and his family could not be ſubject to 
them. They were but fo ourners, and lived 


there only upon ſufferance : They were under 


no. regular eſtabliſhed Polity, but one ſingle in- 
dependent family, ſubject in all things to the 
direction of the Lord, whoſe will and pleaſure 


was probably the ſole Law of Inheritance. Thus 


Abraham, though he had many Sons, gave his 
whole ſubſtance to Iſaac. He gave all 9 he 
had unto Iſaac, and to the reſt he gave gifts, and 


ſent them away. T 


But by whatever rule the 8 of tem- 
ral Goods was regulated, the Birth · right pur- 


— 3 by Jacob was probably not of a temporal 


nature. For what need was there of a pro- 
phecy previous to the Birth of the two Brothers, 
and what need was there for Maſes to be ſo care 
ful in recording the Conveyance of it to 5 
younger, in conſequence of that prophecy, if it 
was no more than a Right to a double Mare of 
the Goods at bis F ather's death? The Hiſtory 
is filent as to any ſuch diviſion of the inheritance 
at the death of 5% zac ; though it is the opinion of 
ſome Writers, upon the authority indeed of a 
doubtful Text, that, Eſau carried off the whole. 

The Rabbinical Writers, and ſome learned Men 
upon their authority, take the Birth- right to bs 


„ Deut. xxi. 17. + Genen r. 


the 
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the Jug 1 or that the Prieſthood was ac 
leaſt one great article of the Birth-right; relying, 
Jam afraid, rather upon Tradition, than any 
certain warrant of Scripture. 1 find nothing to 
countenance this opinion in the hiſtory of 
patriarchal families, from Noah down to Jacob. 
Whilſt the family kept together, the Father had 
moſt probably all Authority, both ſpiritual and 
temporal ; and when it came to branch out into 
different diviſions and ſettlements, the Prieſt- 
hood was divided too; the head of every fami- 
ly, whether an elder or a younger brother, takin 
upon himſelf the exerciſe of the ſacerdotal Of- 
fice. And there is no queſtion but Eſau, after 
the fale of the Birth-right, was as truly a Prieſt 
in his own family, and in his poſſeſſion of Mount 
Seir, as Jace was over his family 1 in the land of 
Canal. 
The notion Nen tip the Birth. ght being a 
1 larger portion of the patrimony, or the Jus Sacer- 
doth, not being ſupported by proper evidence; 
it ſtill remains to be enquired what it was, and 
wherein it conſiſted. For this purpoſe it will be 
neceſſary to look back to the Call of Abraham. 
"Now the Lord had ſaid untg Abraham, get thee 
out out of thy Country, and from thy Kindred, * and 
from thy Father's houſe, unto a Land that 7 will 
w thee ;, and I will-make of thee a great Nauen; : 
and will Bleſs thee,” and make thy name At and 
thou ſhalt be a Bleſſing ; and I vill bleſs FES that 
bleſs thee, and curſe bum that er 2 1 5 and py 


„ See the ſlender preterices for: this Opinio thowph vodnte- 
nanced by ſome very u confated by Spuncer de Leg. 
* * J. 
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Iſhmael might live before thee! And Ged faid, 


— 
” 


thee ſbal! all 123 of the Earth be Bleſſe Fi „ The 


promiſe of God was renewed, and more parti- 


cularly explained, after the birth of Thmael. Be- 


bold my Covenant is with thee, . and thou ſhalt be a 


Father of many Nations; and 1 will make thee 
exceeding fruitful , and I will make Nations of thee, 
and Kings ſhall come out of thee, and I will efta- 
bliſh my Covenant between me and thee, and thy 
Seed after thee-in their generations, for an everlaſt- 
ing Covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy 
Seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to 
thy Seed after thee, the Land wherein thou art a 
Stranger, all the Land of Canaan.+ N 
Iumael indeed was not to be the heir of dle 
promiſes made to Abraham. Sarah was to haye 
a Son in her old age, with whom God promiſed 
to eſtabliſh his Covenant. But Abraham. was 
{till ſolicitous of procuring ſome wa, for 
Ihbmazel. And Abraham ſaid anto God, OI that 


Sarah thy 75 ife ſhall bear thee a Son indeed, ond 
thou ſhalt call his Name Iſaac, and I will eſtabliſh 
my Covenant with him for an everlaſting Covenant 
aud with his Seed after him; As for y aki, 5 
Gave heard thee ; behold I have bleſſed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him en- 
ceedingly : Twelve Princes ſball be be begs, and I 
vill make him a great Nation; but my Covenant 
avill 1 eſtabliſh with Iſaac.] Theſe promiſes to 
Jamal and Jſaac are repeated and confirmec 


Chap. xxi. 12, 13. and chap. xxii. 17, 18. 


If now you take the feveral promiſes to AAbrs- 
bam and Iſaac to be merely” temporal, e is 


. ** Geneſis xii, + Chap. xvii, 4+ 6, &c. | Verſe 18, Ce. 
there 
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there more in them, than what was promiſed to 
Jimae! ? Iſaac was to be fruitful and multiply 
exceedingly ; and fo was [hmael: Kings were 
, jo come out of 1/aac, and mae was to beget 

Princes; and the one was to become a great 
Nation as well as the other, In the Bleſſing 
given to Jaac, the promiſe of the Land of Canaan 
indeed is a ſpecialty, whilſt the promiſe to Iſmaei 
is left in general terms, that he ſhould be a 
great Nation, and beget Princes. But this 
makes a difference only in the Language, and 
not in the ſubſtance of the Bleſſings; for they 
Were {till both of them temporal, only the one 

was ſpecified and limited to the land of Canaan, 
and the other left at large. If there was no 
other difference, the Son of the Bondwoman had 
the advantage of the tight Heir ; for he and his 
Poſterity became. a great and numerous People, 
and were Lords of a large territory in their own 
Right, many ages before the Deſcendents of 
Jaac had any certain Poſſeſſion, and whilſt they 

ey were Sojourners and Servants in a ſtrange 


But there is one thing peculiar to the Bleſſin 
of Jaac, from whence its ſuperior value 7a 
needs be derived. God eſtabliſhed his Cove- 
nant with him, _ for an everlaſting Covenant, that 
in him all the Nations 4 the Earth ſhould be bleſſed. 
Can this peculiarity ariſe only from Jaac's Poſte- 
rity. poſſeſſing the Land of Canaan? Were all 
Nations blefſed, merely by their being Maſter: 
of that Country ? Did the unfortunate Inhabi- 
tants of Canaan, . who were expelled and de- 
ſtroyed, did the many Nations that bordered 
upon the Wilderngiy, and oppoſed the 1 
5 3 the 
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the a or. in ſhort did any race of Men, 
whether nigh or diſtant, derive a Bleſſing from 
this circumſtance in a temporal ſenſe? T pere is 
a ſenſe, and a, very emphatical one, in which 
all the Nations of the Earth were bleſſed in the 
Seed of Iſaac; but in ſuppoſing their ſettlement 
in the Land of Canaan was a Og to all Na * 
tions, there is evidently none. 

The Covenant then eſtabliſhed with Nabel 
and Iſaac, was of a complex kind, and confiited 
of two principal parts, or two diſtinct Cove- 
nants; the one of a temporal nature, a promife 
of the Land of Canaan, the other an everlaſting 
Covenant, by which all the Nations of the Earth 
were to be bleſſed, In the: firſt part there is 
nothing peculiar to Iſaac, more than was 2 5 
miſed to Thmgel, and afterwards to Eſau; 
is from the ſecond” part that che gebe 
ariſes. 

So on to the Bleſſings gi iven by Iſaac to his 
two Sons, and you will fo how this Covenant 
deſcended. Their ſhare of temporal Bleflings 
was much the ſame : He gave Eſau the Dew of 
Heaven and the Fatneſs of the Earth, as well a8 
Jacob. The advantage in Jacob's Bleſſing is, 

that he ſhould be Lord over his Brethren, and 
that his Mother's Sons ſhould bow dom to bim; 

and the only limitation in Eſau's is, that be 
ſhould ſerve his Brether. And this ſubjection 
was not to continue; for a time would come, 
when he thould break the yoke from off bis neck. 
But was this a perſonal ſubjectiva of Eſau to his 


Wacker ? ve what paſſed at the interview be- 
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tween them, whilſt their Father was yet gs 
conſider the ſtate of Eſau and his Sons after 
Death of T/aac ;* and you will find that it was 
uite otherwiſe, Was it then a ſubjection of 
Eſau's Poſterity to that of JO ? ay 8 could 
this be the caſe. * 
The Deſcendents of Eſau were a great and 
werful Nation, whilſt Jacob's were ſlaves to 
the King of Egypt. They were ſecured by the 
expreſs command of God from the inſults at the 
T/raelites in their paſſage to the promiſed Land, 
and were not ſubject to them till the reign of Da- 
vid. I And this ſtate of ſubjection continued 
not long; they ſhook off the yoke in the reign 
of Fehoram, F and were ſoon ſtrong enough to 
inſult Jyael in their turn. $ But this ſmall cir- 
cumſtance does by no means come up to the em- 
phatical language of the Bleſſing. When aa 
tells Jacob, that he ſhould be Lord over bis 
Brethren, and that his Mother's Sons ſhould bow 
down to him; and when he tells Eſau that he 
ſhould ſerve bis Brother : ; can it be imagined that 
nothing more was intended, than the prediction 
of a Mort ſubjection of the Edimites to the Kings 
| of Fudah, at a great diſtance of time? 
The ſpecial advantage therefore in the Bleſſi ing 
given to Jacob, cannot be underſtood of a tem- 
Poral advantage. Look into the following 
Chapter, and you will ſee more diſtinctly what was 
intended by it. When IJſaac found that he had 
given Jacob the ſpecial Bleſſing without intend- 
ing ite he 2 him away to Eaban, and once 


3 Geneſis xxxvi. + Deut. ii. | 2 Sam. viil, 14. 
Kh 2 n xxi. CR viii 2 aa. 1 N xxviii. 17. 
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more confirmed it to him. Gad Almighty Bleſs 


thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that 


thou mayſt le a multitude of People; and give the 


Brxss N or ABRAHAM 70/thee and to thy Seed 
wth thee. Go on to the 13th verſe, and you 


will ſee this Bleſſing confirmed by God himſelf. 


Aud the Lord ſaid, I am the God of Abraham thy 


Father, and the God of Iſaac, The Land whereon 
#hou ſtandeſt, to thee will I give it, and io thy ſeed ; 


and thy ſeed ſhall be as the duſt of the Earth. —Anp 
IN THY SEED SHALL ALL THE NATIONS OF | 


THE EARTH BE BLESSED, What therefore can 
the peculiar clauſe in Jacob's bleſſing import, but 
the ſpecial covenant made with Abraham ? . 
©; You ſee then in what manner the ſpecial 
covenant deſcended, from Abraham to Iſaac, 
and from Jaac to Jacob. Jjaac was made heir 


of the Covenant, by the appointment of God, in 
Preference to his elder brother Mmacl, and Jacob 


in preference to Eſau. What then could the 
Birth right be, but a right to the benefit of this 
covenant? For this only was the peculiar right 
and advantage which Jſaac had as heir (primo 
geniti loco) more than 1/hmael, and Jacob more 


0 chis it may be objected, that E/au himſelf diſtin- 
guiſhed between the Birth-right and the Bleſſing, chap. xxvii. 
verſe 36. And charges Jacob with depriving him of both. 
I he not rightly named Jacob ? for he hath ſupplanted me theſe 
wo times: He took axvay my Birth-right; and behold, now 
Le bath taken away my Bleſſing. But might not Eſau ima- 
gine, that he had not full power to make over the Birth- 
right to his Brother, and that the conveyance was void, till it 
was confirmed by 1/aac? And will not. this ſuppoſition ac- 


Count for the great anxiety which Rebekah ſhowed to procure 


the Blefling for Faced, though he had purchaſed the _— 
TIO | right, 
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Laar, We queſtion, made the promiſes of 


God to his father Abrabam a frequent ſubject of 

exhortation and inſtruction to his two Sons. In 
hat ſenſe he underſtood and explained them, is 
not neceſſary to enquire. If he explained bo 


in their full extent, how corrupt muſt Eſay's 


heart be, and how great his impiety, in ſo 


readily ſetting them to ſale ? If he underſtogd 
them to be no more than a right. to the land of 


Canaan, which is the leaſt he could underſtand 
by them, is it not enough to juſtify the Writer 


to the Hebrews, in calling him Profane, for def- 


| Pha che gift of God ? 


g the Birth-right for a trifle was an ag- 
ayation of his crime. He came home from 
Fu unting fatigued and hungry; but can it be img- 
gined that nothing ele was to be had in the fa- 
.mily,. to ſatisfy his hunger, but Jacob's pottage? 
Is it likely, as Mr. C. ſuppoſes, that he ſhould 
think himſelf reduced to this alternative, either 
to, purchaſe a meſs of pottage upon his Brother's 
terms, or ſtarve? Jacob's demand of the Birth- 
right has an abrupt appearance in the tory, 
and E/au's ready compliance is not leſs remar 


able. It is not likely that this was their firſt 


converſation upon Be ſubject. Eſau, we may 
ſe, had given frequent intimations of the 


little value he ſet upon it; and Jacob had as often 


EF: ht, ſo far as Eſa had a power to ſel it ? But ties 


ſax thought of the blefling, it was evidently the ſame ching 
oli the Birth-right ; For tis plain Z@ac intended it for the 
Firſt-born. Aud of the author. of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
notwithſtanding Eſau's diſtinction, if I miſtake not, took it 
in this light, chap. xii. 16, 17. I pretend not to dictate 
to the judgment of others; but, all Ercumſtances conſidered, 


to me 1 — it is a clear * 
diſcovered 
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-diſcovered an inclination to have it transferred 
to him. Taking this to be the caſe, there is no 
- eaſon to wonder at the ſeeming abruptnefs — | 
5 <Faddenneſ of the bargain. And Eſau ſaid, 
Jane With that ſame pottage ; and Jacob ſaid, ja 


me thy Pirth-right ; i. e. © transfer to me that 
e intereſt for which you have expreſſed ſo much 


< gs . indifference, . and your requeſt ſhall be grant- 
ed.” And Eſau ſaid, I am at the point to die, 

and what profit ſhall this Birth-right do me? 7. e. +4 
not as Mr. C. affects to underſtand it, r* am in 
X the article of death, and nothing can fave my 
s life but this pottage 5 but, “ human life is ſhort, 
and I have not long to enjoy it; the Seed of 
* our Father Abraham muſt be ſervants: in a 
'* ſtrange Land 400 years, before they can in- 
ee herit the Land of Promiſe ; it is impoſſible for 
<p] me to receive any benefit as Heir of the Pro- 

* miſe; why then ſhould T keep a Birth-right 
*© that muſt be uſeleſs to me?“ Take it in This 
view, and the whole tranſaction appears natural 
and probable; Jacob's demand is not ſo unrea- 
ſonable, as Mr. C. ſuppoſes; and ' Eſai's com 


We ſufficiently criminal. et 
.. -What ſhall we. ſay then to the Hard) and abu- 


1 fire language Which Mr. C. fo liberally beftows 

=. upon Jacob? That he ſhut up the bowels of * 
i <* compaſſion upon his Brother, with a hard- 
1 e heartedneſs not or dinarily to be met with; 
4 ec that he caſt about him to ſeę what advantage 
4 „ to make of his diſtreſs; — that his covetouſneſs 
1 4 was immeaſurable, his avarice boundleſs, and 
* his impucenee conſummate.“ What is all 
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this, but mere 3 Words of great 
ſound, and very little ſenſe, as they are here 
applied? Where is the impudence, the avarice, 
e hardoeſg of heart, Vr. C. ſo pathetically com- 

Plains of ? No. where. but in his own imagina- 


tion. The hiſtory, when interpreted with com- 


mon ſenſe and candour, is clear of them all. 
Abe ou chang ory of notice in the hiſtory 
of, Aſau and Jacob, is the bleſſing given them 
by their . hen Iſaac, was od, and his 
Its Were: dim, fo iow Jag not. * * he called 
Eſau his eldeſt ſan, au ſaid; unto | him, 
Fouts Aud be ſaid. unto him, behold here am 4 
And ty ſaid; behold naw.Tam_old,,. and I know not 
ibe day of My death;; now. therefore. take I pray 
thee thy weapons," thy quiver and thy bow, and go 
vu te the feld, and \take me Jome veniſon, and 
male me /avoury meat ſuch. as 1 love, and bring it 
to me that I may eat, that my ſoul may bleſs thee 
ore; 1 die,* . Rebekab. overheard Iſaac giving 
theſe orders to Eſau, and diſcovered it to Jacob; 


ſhe commanded him to diſguiſe himſelf like his | 


brother, and receive the bleſſing in his ſtead. — 
My ſon, obey my voice, according to. that which I 


command thee',, go not 10 the flack, and fetch 
good. kids of the goats, and I will mate 


te 
Hem AP meat 18 thy Father, ſuch as be 
and thou. ſhalt bring it to thy Father, that 


— be may eat, and that be may bleſs thee befare bis 
Jacob followed her inſtructions, the plot 


Terre and J ſaac gave him the bleſſing. | 
Mr. C. the, Reader may imagine, could not 
kt. flip ſo lucky a topic of declamation and 


* Geneſis xavit. 
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| abuſe; neither the Mother nor the Son were 
ſpared upon fo inviting an occaſion. Rebecra 
| 


; | 
| 
| 
[ 


is the projector of the fraud, and puts her 
Son upon Playing the Trickſter with his Father 
and Brother; and Jacob, for his part, covers 
«©: himſelf wich diſſimulation as with a cloak, 1s 
a thorough-paced Lyar, and fticks at no- 
thing.“ “ Be it, as Mr. C. ſuppoſes; Rebecca 
is the projector of a fraud, and Jacob a dif- 
ſembler. Jacob was a man, and ſubject like 
| other men to the frailties of human Nature. He 
diſſembled in this caſe, and the Hiſtorian has 
very honeſtly reported the whole ſcene of diſſi- 
| mulation; © But did Mr. C. never hear. of any 
2 perſon, whoſe difpoſition and practice were in 
| general upright, guilty nevertheleſs of being a 
5 diſſembler in one inſtance of his Life? Or, to car- 
1 ry the matter a little farther; Is no allowance to 
be made to a man that diſemb es only to ſecure 
a right? If Jacob's title was not yet compleat, 
Eſau's was forfeited in equity at leaſt; for he 
had already conſented to part with it. An in- 
tereſt of ſuch importance, backed with the ex- 
preſs commands of a Mother, are weighty con- 
fiderations; - She commanded," and he at ; 
| but how did he'obey ? not without remonſtrating 
| with great abhorrence, though a valuable claim } 
| was at ſtake, againſt deceiving his Father. Per- 
| adventure my Father will feel me, and I ſhall ſeem 


| to him as a Deceiver, and I ſhall bring a curſe upon 

| me, and not a Bleſſing. Rehecea's Reply is ſtrong 

5 and peremptory ; Upon me be thy curſe, my Son; 
only obey my voice. All conſequences with I 
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both to God and man ſhe took upon herſelf. 
and all The required of him was inſtant obe- 
dience. 
What now if we ſhould go one e ſtep farther, 
and ſuppoſe that Jacob took the commands of 
his Mother to be ſomething more than the ſug- 
geſtions of her own mind? In ſpite of his 
remonſtrances, he found they were peremptory, 
and perſiſted in with a confidence that would 
naturally incline him to this opinion; and his de- 
claring to Jaac that God had favoured him in his 
— after the Veniſon, & looks as if he thought 
that God was not unconcerned in it. He knew 
that God had ſometimes vouchſafed to manifeſt 
himſelf to her. It had been revealed to her, be- 
fore the Birth of her Sons, that the elder ſhould 
ferve the younger; and ſhe let Jacob, no doubt, 
into the ſecret of this Prophecy. He might not 
rhaps at that time thoroughly underſtand it; 
but it was enough to make him attentive to the 

Birth- right and the diſpoſition of the Promiſes 
made to Abraham. Hence his Inclination to ob- 
tain the Birth- right, and hence the Solicitude of 
his Mother about proeuring him the Bleſſing. 
He fucceeded - in both, and God n to 
bim the Title and Poſſeſſion. 13 | 


Nec Deus interſit, nift dignus vindice 8 | 2 
Inciderit — is a good rule in Divinity as 


well as in e I am not * to make 
e RE a > Joe's 


os Ver. 20. 1 Conkder Ins 5 Condudt in this IN 1 
it may poſſibly furniſh ſomething farther in Taceb's favour. 
Hu le ſent Eſau to hunt Veniſon, with an Intention at his return 

of giving him the bleſſing; but Jacob came by ſtealth and in 
diſguiſe, 
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Jacob's à perſect Character, or to make Provi- 
dence anſwerable for all his actions. If the 
Reader thinks him a Diſſembler, let him be a 
Diſſembler. But if on the other hand he finds rea- 
ſon to believe that the hand of God was in this 
tranſaction, or that Jacob at leaſt was perſuaded 
that it was ſo; I deſire him to conſider how far 
in this caſe Tarub's Morality may be chargeable. : 
If we follow Jacob to his uncle Laban, we 
Mall find freſh matter of complaint againſt him! 
His Contract for wages was, in Mr. C's — 
another inſtance of Fraud and Injuſtice. His 
++ propoſal, to appearance, was fair and equita- 
dle; whereas, in truth, it was an artful con- 
$6 1 to gather che beſt of Laban's Cattle 
5e to himſelf, under the appearance of Juſtice 
*© and Honeſty ——As was his Covetouſneſs, ſa 
* was his Craft, inexhauſtible. Whilſt he was 
©: in Canaan, his 'Wits were employed in making; 
his market upon the fortune of his Brother: 
8. * and when: he came to Co ee che ſame 


diſguiſe, ee it in his fiead.” When Flee returned 
and. demanded the Made {age 1ſaac. was all aſtoniſhment ; 
trampled exceedingly, and yet confirmed the Bleſſing to Facobz 
Fhave bleed him, yea i he Hall be Bleed. Soon after this 
he bleſſed him a ſecond time, and ſont him to Padan-aram. 
Do you think Jſaac had no ſenſe of what he did, when the 
caſe came to be 2 to him ? He knew without queſtion 
nature of a Fraud, and what: bc: guilt of a Son was, -=_ 
ould a moot ales, to impoſe a cheat upon his Fa 
notwithſtanding, he covers no diſpleaſure at ” 
cob, de treats him with the tenderneſs of a Father, provides 
for his future well-being, and confirms to him the bleſſing 2 
braham, All this is unaccountable,. unleſs you will ſuppoſ, 
e faw, or fancied he oy, the WH * Providence ae 
ur of Jacob: 
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I rn kind of craft was exerciſed in draining - the 
6 blood out of the veins of his uncle — 


The worſt that can be faid is, that he over- 


reached Laban in the Contract. When it was 
made, he kept to the letter of it; and in the 
Event it turned out greatly to his advantage. 
But one Circumſtance there is, which Mr. Chas 
prudently {or | ſhall 1- ſay, knavithly) concealed 
from his Reader; and that is, the long and faith. 
ful fervices of Jucub, the vaſt Increaſe of Labum's 
ſubſtance under his care and management, and 
the cruel and injurious treatment he received in 
return. This makes a wide difference in the 
caſe. Double- dealmg with an honeſt Man, that 
has not e oled, you, is deſenſible upon no 
Principles; but redrefling an Injury by outwit- 
ting a Knave, who is above law, is not ineon- 
fiſtent with Reaſon or Juſtice. 

Upon JoteP x fifft application 10 Ea Bere 
ceived him kindly; he offered him wages for 
his ſervice ; but far wis he from bein greedy 
of gain, that he refuſed to accept any. He oa 

_ requeſted his younger Daughter in marriage, and 
conſented upon that condition to a ſeven years 
fervice, The term expired, but the condition 
was forgotten; the eldeſt Daughter, by a knaviſh 
Saen — ed on him for the youngeſt; 
he was compelled to take to his bed a Woman 
he dällked, an = forced to undergo another ſeven 
years bondage, for one who was by contract 
and affection already his own, When this term 
was ended, being tired and worn out with hard 


S e an Winds and ungenerous Maſter, 


. Þ Page 47, 48. + Ch. x 13. &. $ Ibid. 23. , 
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1 
he demanded. his Diſmiſſion. + He wanted not 
to be enriched at Laban's expence, but required 
only his Wiyes and Children, whom he had 
dearly purchaſed, and with them to return to 
his own Country in peace. . Laban. was alarmed 
at this unexpected reſolution of Jacob. He had 
found him to be an able and a faithful Steward, 
by..whoſe diligence: and integrity he had been 


| rated from ſmall circumſtances to. great affluence 
and plenty. +. He had no mind to part with ſo 


gainful a of — and left no — untried 
to diſſuade him from his reſolution; he entreated 
him, complimented him for his paſt ſervices, offer- 
ed to keep him upon his own terms, and prevailed 
on him in the end to continue in his ſervice. If 
he.was uſed. unkindly when he ſerved without 

„tis no wonder he fared no better, when 
his Employment came to be profitable. New 


Contracts were often made, and as often broke, 


and his wages were changed ten times. His 
Wives were treated not as Daughters, but as 


Aliens, and were deprived even of their lawful 
Dower. What was to be done in theſe Circum- 
ſtances? and how was a Man to be dealt with, 
who was both offender and judge? If Jacob had a 
Knave to deal with, he had reaſon. to act with 
caution; and if he had been deprived of his 
Right by violence, I ſee no reaſon » why he _ 
not recover it by 
But Interpreters, 1 think, are not eg 


atcribing this wholly to Faca#'s own. 


invention. The Hiſtory carries in it an air of 


God's [ſpecial regard and protection of Gs . 
13 Ch, xxx. 23. + Ver. 3S. 54 +4 
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and Laban himſelf was perſuaded that God had 
bleſſed him for Jacob's ſake.*: In reciting to his 
Wives the advantage he had made of the Co- 
tract for wages; Your Father, ſays he, hath de- 
'cerved me, and changed my- wages ten times, but 
God ſuffered him not to hurt me; — God bath talen 
ay the cattle of your Father, © and given them to 
me. f Some Readers perhaps will not look. upon 
theſe merely as words of courſe, as intended 

to expreſs the Increaſe of Jacob's ſubſtance in a 
natural way; and the method uſed by him to 
affect the conception of the cattle, may perh 
be thought an argument in their favour, * * 
ſtances have indeed been brought from natural 
Hiſtory, to ſhow that the colour of the Voung 
was the effect only of natural cauſes, and I have 
no inclination at preſent to diſpute it. But in dh 
mean time it may be worth conſidering, Whether 
in caſe the ſame experiment were again to be 
tied, it would be attended with the ſame ſucs 


cels. 4 | 
1 hive laid the eaſe fairly 3 Reader, 


at he may now judge for himſelf; But what-- 


ever judgment he makes of this one circum- 
ſtance, I doubt not but he will agree with me 
upon. the principal points in queſtion : —That 
Jacob, all things conſidered; in his whole com- 
merce with Laban, acted a faithful, a diligent, 
and a prudent part; and - Laban an e 
ungenerous, and cruel one. 
I have no inclination toenter farcher i into Eſe's 
character, and officiouſly to blacken it, with — 
ting falſe gloſſes upon his words and actions, as 


het Verſe 27. i 8 8 + Chap. Xxxxi. 7, 9. 


L. 401] 
Nr. C. has done to Jacob's. Lis Hiſtory, in- 
deed, is but ſnort; but thete is enough to juſtify 
N. hat. the Apoſtle ito the Hebrews ſays of him. 
is deſpiſiog the promiſes of God, is certainly 
no argument of his Piety: and his diſpoſing of 
zhimſelf in marriage, againſt his Parents. Judg- 
ment, and to their great grief and concern, is 
no great ſigu of his duty and obedience: and 
e reſolution he took of — his Brother 
ys a violence of emp, that is not very 
conliſtent with à truly good character. Whilſt 
Jacub was at a diſtance, his — cooled z.and 
after twenty years abſence, though he was full of 


apprebepſions: from Eſau's | deſperate and ge- 


vengeful temper, he was received with the, 1 
gard and affection, of a Brother. After this he 
alight be, for what I know, the good - natuted 
man Mr. C. repteſents him.“ Here the Hiſtory 
breaks off, and I ſhall not, in imitation 8 
C. make Hiſtory for the ſake of abuſing him, 

As to Jacob, he might have his faults as well 
as his virtues 3 his being heir of the Covenant 
did not exempt him from the common infir- 
mities of human nature. But let the Reader 


carefully compare his Hiſtory, with Mr. Cs 


Comment 3 and I doubt not, but he will be 
convinced, that a want of honeſty lies, not on 
the Patriarchs, but on the Commentator. The | 
he is pleaſed to give him, belong co 
none but a Villain of the firſt magnitude: 
as avyaricious without bounds, conſummately 
by, 3 vithout bowels of compaſſion, 
r hard-hearted beyond example, his craft inex- 


&s 


e 63. xs 02 
" hauftible; 


Tar 


on havftible; ſticking at nothing to gain his ends, 


2 a Trickſter, a. Dillembler. a chorough-paced” 


<4 - 


ar, and the like.“ Abuſe is not very bes 
Fo „ whether of the dead or the living: 


There is a decency to be obſerved, even in juſt 


reproaches: But ſuch a profuſion of iMiberal 
language without reaſon, againſt hiſtory, and 
where the intereſt of Religion too is — 
is altogether intolerable. 

When Eſau declined itcepdig* his Brother's 
preſent, Mr. C. very pertinently puts the caſe, 
whether a Chriſtian Biſhop would refuſe a better 
See, if it were offered to him. When the Lord 
commanded Jacob to return to his on houſe, 
he ſays, who this Lord was, the Lord only 
< Knows. When Jacob vowed a tenth pa, 


of his ſubſtance to God, this article, he Judges, 


might be deſcended from prieſtly Parents, a8 


„ Prieſts of all ſorts endeavour to perſuade the 
% world, that what is given to them, is offered 
os to God. And when the Angel is ſaid to 


have appeared to Jacob, after his interview with 
his Brother, Mr. C. enters into a grave enquiry, 


whether the Scripture does not ſuppoſe Angels 


to be Male and Female. But what impertinent 
and low buffoonery is all this? as void of all 
humour, whatever he thinks of it, as it is of 
decency and common ſenſe. And I mention it 


only to ſhow what an inclination he has, if he 


had but talents, to become 0 Raller and a. 


| Buffoon. 


Let us now look back and conſider what is the 
principal ſcope of Mr. C's diſſertation on the 


* Page 37. f Page 49. 5 Page 43. || Page 54, Oe. 
; F | Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Eſau and Jacob. It is to prove that 
Eſau was a better Man than Jacob. The me- 
rits of the proof have already been weighed, and 
found wanting. But ſuppoſing the point has 


been proved, what is the conſequence? Why 


the inference is, that Jacob ought not to have 
been preferred to Eſau. But how was he pre- 
ferred ? He and his poſterity, it ſeems, were the 
peculiar people of God; and Eſau and his poſte- 
rity were not ſo. But in what ſenſe, rad for 
what purpoſe, were they God's peculiar People ? 
Was it for their own fakes, and on account of 
their own perſonal merit? Nothing can be more 
ſenſeleſs and abſurd, more foreign both to 
Reaſon and Scripture. A bad Man may be 
preferred as fitter, all circumſtances conſidered, 


0 do the work of Providence, in ſome — | 
than a good one; but is this a preference of 


merit, and an inſtance of perſonal favour ? 

But, after all, what perſonal advantages had 
Jacob over Eſau : ? He lived twenty years in a 
ſlaviſh dependence upon a bad Maſter, conſumed 
in the day by drought, and in the night by ref: ; 


and bis ſleep departed from his eyes. Eſau in the 


mean time lived in eaſe and affluence, maſter of 
a great ſubſtance and a numerous family. He 


obtained a ſettlement in Mount Seir, whilſt 1/aac 
was yet livin 


„ 4 d God confirmed his title to 
that Country; e was Father of a numerous 
race of Princes, his immediate deſcendents, and 
laid the foundation of a great Kingdom. Jacob 
too had a great ſubſtance in Cattle, the chief 
riches of that age; but neither he nor his poſ- 


® Chap. xxxi. 40. 


terity 
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terity had any fixed habitation for ſeveral Gene- 
rations. His Life, with ſome good circumſtances, 
had a great mixture of trouble in it. The loſs 
of his beloved Wife in the prime of her age, the 
loſs of his favourite Child with ſome circum- 
ſtances of aggravation, and many other do- 
meſtic troubles, muſt have been a great allay to 
his quiet. He had in. ſhort no great quiet till 
towards the cloſe of Life, when his appetite for 
enjoyment muſt in a good meaſure be impaired, 
and even this in a condition of uncertainty and 
dependence. 5 

pon the whole, if I have given the true 
Characters of the two Brothers, there is an end of 
the diſpute, and Mr. C. has ſpent fifty pages 
very unprofitably. If Mr. C. has ſtated the.caſe 
fairly, and E/au had really the greater ſna 
Virtue, let it be remembered too that he had a 
greater ſhare of temporal Bleſſings ; if he had 
merit, his merit was rewarded, and Providence 
„„ | 
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\ / ders of Moab, the inhabitants were great- 
ly alarmed, and ſent meſſengers to the Moabites 
fo conſult about their common ſafety. Balak the 
King of Maab was ſenſible that he was not-ſtrong 
enough to meet them in the field. Superſtition 
therefore was, called in to ſupply the place of 
1 . and Balaam was ſent for by joint conſent 
2 ſe the Maelites. 

man was a Prieſt and prophet of Me bea. 
. and his intereſt with the Gods was thought 
to be ſuch, that ehomſoever be bleſſed was bl * 
fed, and whemſrever he curſed was curſed, *. ; 

Curſe pronounced with the proper formalities, it 
was imagined, would be fatal to the Vfaclites; ; 
it was ſuppoſed to withdraw from them the pro- 
tection of the Gods, and to enable the King of 
Moab with an inferior force to Io them and 


drive „ Wy . . A 
1 "©. There 


* 


4 Sues 
* = Bonis Superſtition of curſ- 
ing an Enemy. in order to deſtroy him, was not confined to 
this Age or Country. When the great Champion of the Phi- 
liſtines went forth to engage with Dawid, he began with curſ- 
ing him in the name of his Gods, probably in a ſolemn form 
of words uſual on ſuch occaſions. We find a like Practice ob- 
—— by the Bog 25,. in the flouriſhing times of their Come 
Son- weak ; 5 well again Cities be bete as againſt Armies 
25 1 
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There is ſome obſcurity in the ſtory. of Balaan 
as related by Moſes, and the enemies of Reve- 
lation have taken advantage of that obſcurity to 

ridicule the Hiſtorian. Mr. C. follows the herd, 
and has once more repeated, what has often- 
been ſaid by others, and as often confuted; 
«* that Balagm reſolved, and made good his 

ce reſolution, not to deviate from his N either 
e by exceſs or defect; that he would do neither 
„ more nor leſs than as God ſhould direct. 
* That his behaviour and conduct were 'amia- 
* ble, and have not been exceeded by many of 
* thoſe whoſe names have been entered © th 
< record, either in ſacred or profane Hiſtory. 
“ That his character and conduct were beauti- 
« ful. And that he was a great and aapd 
75 Man.“ ! | „ 

Leet us then examine the Hiſto , and e 
matter it affords for this high ſtrain of Panegytics 
on the character and conduct of Balaam. The 
Few of Moab and Midian were diſpatched by. 

with a preſent in their hands, They de- 
clared to Balaam the occaſion of their j Journey, 
and the requeſt of the King of Moab; and he 
retired to his chamber to receive inftrudtions from 
God. And God ſaid unto Balaam, thou ſhalt not 
go with them; thou ſhalt not curſe the People, for 
they are ble 24. And Balaam gale in the morn. 
img, and ſaid unto the Pri wa 1 F Balak, get ou 


in the Field, © The Soleninities Fa. that purpoſe at the 
Siege of Carthigo, together with the form of words uſed Tor 
the Huscation of the Gods, and for devoting che City and 
Inhabitants to deſtruction, is ſtill * 1 


urn. Lib. üi. * 1 £1 I} EE 6 Tris. 
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into. "Jour Land, for the Lord refuſeth to vive me 
leave to go with you. And the Princes of Moab 
roſe up and went to Balak, and ſaid, Balaam re- 

eth to come with us. * _ 

The anſwer of God, you ſee, is peremptory, 

thou ſhalt not goz and the reaſon immediately 
follows, which is not leſs peremptory, thou ſhalt 
not-curſe the People, for they are bleſſed. Balaam 
delivered only a part of this anſwer to the Am- 
baſſadors, and this part only was reported to the 
King of Moa Balaam re refuſeth to come with us. 
What now was Balak to underſtand by this anſwer? 
Balaam refuſed to come, but gave no reaſon for 
his refuſal. Balak ſupplied the reaſon for him- 
ſelf, and imagined it was becauſe he had not bid 
bis price. With a reſolution therefore to 
all objections on the part of Balaam, he 
ſent a EP, embaſſy, conſiſting of Princes, 
more in number, and more honourable I than the 
rt, and with offers more advantageous and 
tempting. Balaam knew that the anſwer of God 
upon the firſt embaſſy was abſolute, thou /halt not 
curſe the People, Fug they are b | ap th knew 
too, what he afterwards declared, that God was 
not a Man, that he ſhould bye or repent, Had he 
ſent this anſwer compleat, all miſconſtructions 
would have been , and he would pro- 
bably have heard more of the King of Maab. 

Inſtead of this hGWarned an anſwer of doubtful 
interpretation, and left Balak to give his own 
ſenſe to it. What Balaam's reaſon was for cur- 
tailing the anſwer in ſo material a part, [ ſhall not 


v Numb. 3 xxii. 125 th, 14 7 Verſe 15. 
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determine; but certain it is, it could not. be a 
good reaſon, 

But be this as it will the Ainbaſtidors came a 
ſecond time, and rene well their ſolicitations to 
Balaam; they tempted him with all the wealth 
and honours which Balak had to beſtow, and bid 
up to the extent of their commiſſion. And Ba- 
laam anſwered and ſaid, if Balak would give me 
his houſe full of filver and gold, T cannot go beyond 
| the word of the Lord my God, to do more or leſs, — 
All this ſounds well, had it been as religiouſly 
obſerved, as it was ſolemnly - profeſſed. — Aud 
God came unto Balaam at night, and ſaid unto Bim, 
if the Men come to call thee, riſe up and go wit 
them, but yet the word which: 1 ſhall ſay unto thee, 


that ſhalt thou do. And Balaam roſe up in . 


morning, and ſaddled his Als, and went wil 
Princes of Moab. And God's anger N 
becauſe he went. x FO 
There is fomething very extraordinary in this 
paſſage. Balaam has permiſſion from God to go 
with the Princes of Moab, and yet God's anger 
was kindled, becauſe be went. God is not a ca- 
pricious, but a Juſt: and unchangeable Being. 
To ſuppoſe him capable of giving orders, and 
then of being angry becauſe thoſe orders were 
obeyed, is impious and wicked; it is what the 
Joweſt Heathen would not ſup aſe even of the 
loweſt of his Gods. Moſe tis very certain, 
had better notions of the"ÞWpreme God: He 
ſpeaks of him at all times as aBeing of Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs, Juſtice and Truth, To go about to 
* this to any Man that has ever looked into 


* Ibid. verſes 20, 21, 22, 
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the Pentateuch, would be altogether ee inent. 
It is moſt evident from 85 part of it, a * 
even from this very Hiſtory, of which the ſtory 
referred to is a part. This being à clear point, 
s it e for this paſſage, as it ſtands in the 

Eugliſb Bible, and in its obvious and literal ſenſe, 
to come from Meſes ? Is it poſſible for him, in the 
compaſs of two or three verſes, to charge ſuch a 
contradiction upon God, as he could not have 
d upon the moſt capricious and arbitrary 
of his Creatures? Let the Reader turn this over 
in his thoughts, and I doubt not but it will be as 
53. to him as it is to me, that either the 
iginal or the Tranſlation muſt be faulty. 
The Commentators were ſenſible. of the diffi- 
cults, and have endeavoured. to account for it. 
"Phe general ſolution is, that the words in verſe 
20, Which ſeem to imply a permiſſion, are not 
ferious, but ironical; and ſome think they were 
ipokea in anger; ſunt verba indignantis, ſays 
ö If the Reader is fatisfied with this ſoluti- 
on, I ſhall not diſpute it with him; only let him 
remember, that the irony, if it be an irony, is 
Again repeated verſe 35, and 1s ftill miſunder- 
ſtood by Balaam, for he continued his journey 
notwithſtanding, 8 
Hut ſuppoſe the words importing a permiſſion, 
to be ſerious and not ironical, and ſee whether 
the words in verſe 22, that ſeem to contradict 
them, may not be reconciled with this ſuppo- 
ſition, Theſe laſt words in our Engl; Verſion 
ſtand thus; and God's anger was kindled againſt 
Balaam, becauſe he went. Other Verſions too give 
the ſame ſenſe; but there is one word in the Ori- 
Sinal that is not rendered in any nn 
which 
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hich may.ſ nify H bimſeif, or of bis own bead: 
and the whole ſentence, fully tranſlated, would 
run thus; and God's anger was kindled againſt Ba- 
laam, becauſe he-went. of himſelf. het back to 
verſe 20, and you will ſee the permiſſion is not 
abſolate, but has a condition annexed. It is not 


abſolutely, riſe up and go; but riſe up and go, if . 


.the men come to call thee, It ſhould ſeem then 
that Balaam's crime was, not fulfilling the con- 
dition which God had enjoined him; he was not 
guilty in going, but in going of himſelf without 


being called. This, I think, is a very learned 
Author's * ſenſe of the paſſage and the con- 


ſtruction and force he gives to the word that 
has been overlooked by the T ranſlators, ſeems to 
be well ſupported. But there is yet a matexjal 

circumſtance, in which his interpretation of the 
Text ſeems to fail; and that is, he has found 


out a condition, where there is really none. It is 


not, go, if they ſhall come to call tbee; but, if they 
are, or ſince they are come; quandoquidem venerunt, 

Thus it is in the Original, and the ſeveral tranſla- 

tions agree in giving this ſenſe to it. 

The Queſtion then will {till return; if God 
gave him leave to go, Why was his anger kin- 
dled becauſe he went? That God was angry, 
merely becauſe he went, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, is abſurd and impoſſibleʒ and it was im. 
poſſible for Maſes to repreſent him as diſpleaſed, 
without ſome better reaſon. The Angel's rebuke 
to Balaam ſhows clearly that this was not in fact 


Te ground of God's diſpleaſure; and it ines, 
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the Pentateuch, would be altogether impertinent. 
It is moſt evident from every part of it, and 
even from this very Hiſtory, of which the ſtory 
referred to is a part. This being a clear point, 
as it poſſible for this paſſage, as it ſtands in the 
Eugliſb Bible, and in its obvious and literal ſenſe, 
to come from Moſes? Is it poſſible for him, in the 
compaſs of two or three verſes, to charge ſuch a 
contradiction upon God, as he could not have 
charged upon the moſt capricious and arbitrary 
of his Creatures ? Let the Reader turn this over 
in his thoughts, and I doubt not but it will be as 
evident to him as it is to me, that either the 
n or the Tranſlation muſt be faulty. - 
The Commentators were ſenſible of the diffi- 
culty, and have endeavoured to account for it. 
The general ſolution is, that the words in verſe 
20, Which ſeem to imply a permiſſion, are not 
ferious, but ironical ; and ſome think they were 
ſpoken in anger; ſunt verba indignantis, fays 
Tyra. If the Reader is fatisfied with this ſoluti- 
on, I ſhall not diſpute it with him; only let him 
remember, that the irony, if it be an irony, is 
again repeated verſe 35, and is ſtill miſunder- 
ſtood by Balaam, for he continued his journey 
notwithſtanding, 
But ſuppoſe the words importing a permiſſion, 
to be ſerious and not ironical, and ſee whether 
the words in verle 22, that ſeem to contradict 
them, may not be reconciled with this ſuppo- 
ſition, Theſe laſt words in our Engliſh Verſion 
ſtand thus; and God's anger was kindled againſt 
| Balaam, becauſe he went. Other Verſions too give 
the ſame ſenſe; but there is one word in the Ori- 


ginal that is not rendered in any tranſlation, 
| which 
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which may f nify of bimſelf, or of bis own head : 
and the whole ſentence, fully tranſlated, would 
run thus; and God's anger was kindled againſt Ba- 
laam, Becauſe he went of himſelf. Look back to 
verſe 20, and you will ſee the permiſſion is not 
abſolute, but has a condition annexed. It is not 
abſolutely, riſe up and go; but riſe up and go, if 
.the men come 10 call thee, It ſhould ſeem then 
that Balaam's crime was, not fulfilling the con- 
dition which God had enjoined him; he was. not 
guilty in going, but in going of himſelf without 
being called. This, I think, is a very learned 
Author's * ſenſe of the paſſage ; and the con- 
ſtruction and force he gives to the word that 
has been overlooked by the Tranſlators, ſeems to 
be well ſupported. But there 1s yet a material 
_ circumſtance, in which his interpretation of the 

Text ſeems to fail; and that is, he has found 
out a condition, where there 1s really none. It is 
not, go, if they ſhall come to call thee; but, if they 
are, or ſince they are come; quandoguidem venerunt, 
Thus it is in the Original, and the ſeveral tranſla- 
tions agree in giving this ſenſe to it. 
The Queſtion then will ſtill return; if God 
gave him leave to go, why was his anger kin- 
dled becauſe he went? That God was angry, 
merely becauſe he went, as has been already ob- 
| 2 is abſurd and impoſſible; and it was im. 
poſſible for Maſes to repreſent him as diſpleaſed, 
without ſome better reaſon, The Angel” 8 rebuke 
to Balaam ſhows clearly that this was not in fact 


the ground of God's diſpleaſure; and it intimates, 
Dr. Shuckfard's Conne don, Vol. III; page 1337 
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at the ſame time, what the real ground was. 


And the Angel of the Lord ſaid unto him, —bebold 


I wwent out 2 withſtand thet. But why ? Not be- 
cauſe thou art going with the Princes of Moab z 
but becauſe /by way is perverſe before me, back: 
thou goeſt with a perverſe and corrupted heart. 
Had God's anger, and the Angel's oppoſit on to 
him, been occalioned by the mere act of going 
with the Princes of Moab, his defence would 
Have been a very obvious, and a very juſt one; 
that he had expreſs leave from God 2 what he 
was doing. Inftead of this, he confeſſes his guilt, 
and ſubmits himſelf to the Angel's pleaſure ; 1 1 


| have ſinned, I knew not that Zhou Acodę et in "the 


. 


thay againſt me. 
Yon have then the true reaſon of God's anger 


at Balaam; not a random conjecture founded 
upon mere poſſibilities, but a reaſon ſuggeſted by 


the plain text of the Hiſtory, and conſiſtent with 

Balaam's conduct throughout the whole tranſac- 
tion. The words at verſe 22, are to be under- 
ſtood and rendered not, becauſe he went, but 
becauſe he went of him 25 with /etfiſþ and merce- 
7 views; eo quod abiiſſet ex aviditate; as the 

Arabic Tranſlator renders it. If the preſent text 
will not carry this ſenſe completely, ſome word 
muſt have been dropped by former Copyiſts, 
which has never ſince been reſtored, If you take 
the paſſage in any other light, you make God 
not only an arbitrary, but a trifling and whimſical 
Being; ſuch as Moſes never did, and never could 
repreſent him ; and at the ſame time you leave 


ſome part of Balaam's conduct not to be accoun- 


ted for. But conſider it in this view, and the 
Os . * 


(. 

Equity of God's proceeding ſtands clear of objecti- 
ons; and Balaam's character is conſiſtent. 

. Upon the firſt application made to him by 
Balak, he concealed a part, and a matetial part, of 
God's anſwer from the Princes of Moab and Mi- 
dian. When the ſecond invitation came, back*d 
with weightier « conſiderations, his great forward- 
neſs to obey it was an argument that his eyes 
were dazzled with the golden proſpect that was 
ſet before him, and that his virtue was not proof 
againſt a royal bribe. He ſet forward  accord- 
ingly, big with the expectation of honours and 


riches, with a good inclination at leaſt, if not a 


determined reſolution of curſing, whom the Lord 
had not curſed, But the Angel of the Lord met 
him in the way, to check his ambition, and to 


reſtrain, if poſſible, the motions of his rebellious | 
heart. He 9 bt him ſtrictly, after a ſevere 
| reprimand, not to go one tittle beyond what he 


ſhould receive in command from God, God 
had already declared his reſolutions in regard to 
Iſrae!; and he knew that his counſels were im- 


mutable. When therefore he met the King upon 
the borders of Maab, he ought like a true pro- 


phet to have declared the Will of God to him. 


; ba here the Prophet was filent, and the King 


left with 5 of obtaining a curſe againſt his 
enemies. Balaam followed him to a mountain, 
from whence he might view the 1/raehtes ; he 
ſought the Lord by prayer and ſacrifice, and. 
received a confirmation his favour to his 


Vrael. Willing however to gratify the King 5 
unreaſonable humour, he removed to a. ſecond 
Eminence, and then to a third, where the ſame 

G 2 ww ol ſolemnities 
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folemnities were repeated, and the event was ſſl 


the ſame. 


What now was this ab farce, but en 


God, and eee him to reverſe, what he 


knew to be irreverſible? The fame mercenary 
views that brought him-to Balak, induced him 
thus to trifle with God. He was ſenſible from 
the beginning, that he was reſtrained from doi 

Balak the ſervice that was expected; but he flat- 
tered himſelf that the zeal he had ſhown might 
ſupply its place; and entitle him to the reward. 
His whole conduct ſeems” to be a fort of trim- 


N _— between his duty to God, and his zeal for 


g of Mah. The menaces of the Angel, 
and the * of inſtant puniſhment, kept him as 
much as poſſible within the Eetter of his com- 
miſſion; and the luſt of lucre, on the other hand, 
made him flatter Balak with the hopes of obtain- 
ing impoſſibilities. After God had at three ſe- 
veral times confirmed his regard to Vrael, they 


. parted, both equally difappointed ; Balak” in 


procuring a Bleſſing for his enemies, inſtead of 


a curſe; and Balaam in denn the price of Cor- 


tion. 
"Take the chatatier of Halaum Bom a L 6 


his Hiſtory, (as Mr. C. has done,) from 9 


declarations of obeying God, and from the 
bleſſings given to Hracl agreeably to thofe de- 
cdarations; and there appears nothing worthy of 
blame in it. But take the whole of it together, 

as every writer ought to do, and as every honeſt 
writer will naturally do, and you ſee him in 


different light. There runs through the whole 
Narration f Maſes the air of a bad character. 


God, tis plain, was greatly * with him, 
and 


- ? 
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his crime, all doubt will be removed by 


1 53 1 


and T have pointed out from the Hiſtory, | what 


was the true grourſc of his diſpleaſure; it was a 
perverſe inclination he had to curſe the 1/aelites, 
againſt the decrees of Providence, upon the 
mercenary view of a reward from Balak, == 
If the Reader is not yet ſatisfied that this was 
an ex- 
plicit Teſtimony of Maſes himſelf. The Lord 
thy God (fays he to the Iſraeliter) would not beark- 
en umso Balaam, but turned the Curſe into a Blſ* 
Ang. And Foſhua, the conſtant Attendant upon 
Moſes, and of equal Credit with him, reports the 
ſame thing in the perſon of God himſelf; would 
not Harken unto Balaam ; therefore he peſed y ou 
fill, for I delivered you out of his hand + What can 


this imply leſs than a forward difpoſition in Ba- 


laam to curſe the 1/rachites, in oppoſition to the 
immutable pu ole of God ? > 

"When therefore St. Peter 5 ſays, that be loved 
the wages of unrighteouſneſs , and St. Jude, t that 
he ran greedily after reward, they are fully juſtifi- 
ed by the Letter of Moſes's Hiſtory. 1 Irtleed 
had the point been left doubtful, their teſtimony 
in. quality of Hiſtorians, would have had great 
weight in clearing it; and in quality of Apoltles, 


, it muſt needs have beer decifive. 


When Balaam left Balak, his Hiftory breaks 
off; but we find one Action more incidentally 
recorded of him, ** as little to his advantage as 
any that have been yet mentioned. The ſolemn 


- 


Dent. ii, 5. + Ch. xiv, 10. 5 2 Pet. xi, 15. 
+ Ver. 11. | Page 82. Mr. C. charges both St. Peter and 


St. Jude with a the Hiſtory of. Moſes. ** Ch. 
Arien ver. 16. 
; 4 


Tl 


and repeated declarations of God in favour of 
Tſrae! made no impreſſion on his mind. Tho' 
he could not obtain a Curſe from God, there 
was ſtill a poſſibility of carrying his 3 by 
tempting the * x" to bring a Curſe upon 


themſelves. He tryed the ACE as it 


were, in defiance of the Almighty ; and thou; th it 
ended in the deſtruction of Balak and his allies, 
yet a great part of the Hraelites were involved iri 
their fate. He knew very well that the proſpe- 


rity of that People depended ſolely upon their 


obedience to the law of God; the Women of 


the Country therefore were by his advice inſtruc- 
ted to ſeduce them. They invited them to their 
ſacrificial entertainments, betrayed them into 


acts of lewdneſs and idolatrous proſtrations before 


the God of the Country; the conſequence of 


which was, they were viſited by a plague from 


| Heaven, and 24000 of them received the juſt 
reward of their lewdneſs and apoſtacy. = 
Their crime and puniſhment are related c.2 53 

and in c. 31, the hiſtory informs us, that Balaam 
was the author of the Plot. Theſe (the Midiani- 
io Women) cauſed the children of Iſrael, through 


the counſel of Balaam, to commit treſpaſs againſt the. 


Tord in the matter of Peor; and there was a p 
amongſt the congregation of tbe Lord. You find 
the ſame fact referred to by St. John in the Reve- 
lations, * that he taught Balak to caſt a ſtumbling 
block before the children of Iſrael, to eat things ſacrt- 
| feed: unto Hats, and to commit Fame | 


Ch. ii, 74. | 
Nothing 


( 


( 
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ns and 1 thoſe Girls in return enticed them to 
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Nothing can indicate a mind more impious 
and deſperate than this laſt action of Balaam. 
But Mr. C. excuſes all by declaring, in direct 
oppoſition to the hiſtory, that he had no ſhare in 
the contrivance. The People of T/rael (he 
„ ſays) went among the Moabites and Midia- 
„ xites, and this introduced a familiarity betwixt 


them; and this gave the Men of Vrael an op- 


7 jen © of debauching their young Women, 
gratifying their carnal deſires upon them ; 


5 Idolatry. » As to Balaam, he was quite in- 


nocent. The Iſraelites invented and fixed this 


„ calumny upon him; thereby to excuſe and 
5 juſtify their imbruing their hands in his righ- 


© teous Blood.“ A Man muſt be hard driven 
indeed that has recourſe to ſuch a method as this 
of evading plain facts. Are not the crime and 


puniſhment of the 7/aelites conſiſtent with the 
ſuppoſition of Balaam's being the Contriver of 


both? And is there not the ſame authority for 


the one as for the other? How arbitrary then, 
and how inſolent is it, to admit one as fact, and 
reject the other as fiction, when both of them 
ſtand upon the teſtimony of the ſame Hiſtorian. 

This is not drawing Characters from hiſtory, but 
making, perverting, and ſhaping hiſtory to Cha- 
rafters already drawn, 

This plot to enſnare the 1/-aclites bears ſo hard 
upon the Character of Mr. C's Hero, that he is 
reſolved at all hazards to clear his hands of it. 
For this purpoſe he declares, ** that Balaam, 
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.** who was well inſtructed in the Principles of 
5 Religion, and according to the Prophet Mi- 


cab, was ſo much concerned for the well-being 
** of Balak, as to point out to him the only 
grounds of divine acceptance;—that he ſhould, 


at the ſame time, in the ſame converſation, 


sand in the ſame breath, Baſely and wickedly in- 
** ſtrut Balak how to corrupt I/ del, is a ſuppo- 
** fition ſo. monſtrouſly unnatural and abſurd, as 
would have ſhocked the faith of Pope Pius 
ES: nin ni l | 

I know of nothing more baſe and wicked, more 
unnatural and abſurd, than for a Writer, under a 
pretended. love of Truth, to pervert the minds of 
his Readers with falſe hiſtory and bad reaſoning. 
There is, Lam afraid, a great deal of both in this 
Paragraph. For where, I would fain know, does 
Balaam ſhow ſuch a pious concern for Balak ? 
Mr. C. appeals to the Prophet Micah, + but let 
me recommend to him to reconſider that paſſage, 
and give me good reaſon for aſcribing the ſenti- 
ments contained in it, rather to Balaam than to 
the Prophet himſelf. If he finds any authorities 
on his ſide, they paſs for nothing; for a profeſ- 


| ſed Reaſoner, I hope, will not give authority for 


argument. It is, however, incumbent upon him to 
clear up this point, as he lays great ſtreſs upon it 


for ſupporting the Character of Balaam. For my own 


part, I have little doubt but the ſentiments were 
delivered in the perſon of the Prophet, and that 
Salaam had no ſhare in them. All that we learn 
from the hiſtory is, that whilſt Balaam was with 


Page 86, Oh. vi. 


Balak, 
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Balak upon the Mountains of Moab, he made 
ſacrifices, conſulted God, and - bleſſed Ifraet. 
What authority then has Mr. C. for aſſert- 
ing, that his advice to pervert- the Hraelites, 
was given at the ſame time, in the | ſame con- 
ver ſation, and the ſame breath? In what verſe 
and chapter does he find this parade of cir- 
cumſtances? the hiſtory is ſilent, and Mr. C. is 
ſilent too. He found it convenient to couple 
the facts together, to prop a lame argument, and 
he hoped his Readers would take it upon his 
credit. The truth is, when Balaam had pro- 
nounced the laſt Bleſſing upon Mrael, he was diſ- 
miſſed in diſgrace. His plot to betray them 
was evidently an After- thought, invented to re- 
cover. the favour. of Bala, and to merit at laſt 
the wages of unrighteouſneſ .. 
See then the force of Mr. C's argument to 
deſtroy the credit of the hiſtory, and to diſcul- 
pate his Hero. Balaam was well inſtructed in 
«© the Principles of Religion, and therefore can- 
not be ſuppoſed guilty of fo baſe and wicked 
te an action. But is not Balaam's caſe,” the 
caſe of every wilful ſinner? Do not all 150 
offend againſt the light of their own minds 
Did not. Aaron make an Idol for the Children of 
Jfrael? Was not David an Adulterer, and Solomon 
an Idolater? And yet, I ſuppoſe, it will be grant- 
ed, that each of them was at leaſt as well 
2 in the Principles of Religion, as Ba- 


* 


I do not wonder to find Mr. C. employing his 

{mall ſtock of drollery upon the ſtory of the Aſs: 
It has been the ſport of Infidels and Free-thinkers, 
#, " =” ever 


2 > 


1 

ever ſince fuch a race of Men exiſted in the 
world. He thinks that the whole ſtory is fabulous 
and incredible; © that what the Aſs offered in 
*< excuſe, muſt needs have appeared to her maſter 
ee an aggravation of her fault; and that though the 
* voice was Man's voice, the Reaſoning was 
* that of an Afs.”+ To ſay the truth, if we 
take the Aſs's reaſoning as he has ſtated it, I 
can ſee nothing in it very illogical. I ſhould 
think, the long and faithful ſirvices of the Crea- * 
ture was no improper circumſtance to u in 
excuſe to her maſter, for once offending hin. 
Had Mr. C. reaſoned no worſe than the Aſs, his 
Panegyric on Balaam would probably have paſ- 
Ted without cenſure. 

But was nothing more fuggeſted, than merel 
an excuſe for tripping, when the Afs demand | 
of her maſter,” "Was Fever wont to do ſo unto thee ? 1 
Where were Balaam's Eyes, where was his reaſon 
| and conſcience, when he could diſcern no mean- 
ing in this unufual ſcene of things? that a Crea- 
ture, which had for many years carried him with 
| ſteadineſs and fafety, ſhould now fail in fo extra- 

| brdinary 4 manner; at one time ſpringing on a 
4 ſudden out of the road, at another ſt and 

| cruſhing his foot againſt a wall, at a third Ene 
| under him, 'and at aft expoſtulating with 55 
voice? Theſe were ſtartling circumſtances, con- 
| fidering the buſineſs he was about; and had not 
|f his heart been corrupted, and his Eyes blinded 
© with avarice and ambition, muſt have appeared 
to be ſomething more than accident, I am 1 doubt- 
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ful whether theſe conſiderations will have 
weight with Mr. C. and his friends. I ſh 
therefore ſuggeſt one thing more, that may per; 
aps better deſerve to be conſidered. 

What then if we ſuppoſe this whole tranſaction 
to be only a piece of ſcenery, preſented to him 
on his journey in a dream or viſion? This was 
the uſual method in which God revealed himſelf 
to his Prophets; and the Revelation is often re- 
corded without diſtinguiſhing the manner of giv- 
ing it, unleſs by ſome accidental circumſtances 
that attended it. 1 aterpreters ſeem to be agreed, 
that God's inſtructions were in this manner deli- 
vered to Balaam; and the Language of the Hiſto- 
ry agrees very well with this ſuppoſition. When 
the firſt meſſengers came, they lodged with him that 
night ; and when he roſe in the morning, he gave 
them their anſwer, When they came a ſecond 
time, it is expreſsly ſaid; that Cad came to Balaam 
by night. And the readineſs. and unconcern- 
edneſs with which he entered into debate with the 
Aſs, looks more like A circumſtance of a viſion, 
than a real fact. 

When a point in Hiſtory will. — N of more 
conſtructions than E ir is a 2 Juſt rule to follow 


St. Peter alludes to this circhmſtance, (2 Ep. it, 16,) 
and ſays ; The dumb Aſs ſpeaking with man Voice for bad the 
madneſs of the Prophet. And theſe words, in the opinion of 
ſome learned Men, neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to be a waking 
ſcene, and not the ſubject of a dream. Much might be faid 
in anſwer to this, were it neceſſary ; but I ſhall only deſire 
the Reader to confider, whether the Words of St. Peter do not 
carry much the ſame force and propriety upon one ſuppoſition 
as the other. The opi inion here advanced is not a novelty and 
without Authority; it is as old at leaſt as Maimoni des. 


H 2 That, 
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That, which beſt agrees with the reſt of the hiſto⸗ 
ry, and is like to give leaſt offence to the Reader. 
Conſider the ſtory of the Aſs as a real fact; and 
you fall into ſome difficulties, which even ſerious 
men will perhaps not eaſily get over. Suppoſe 
it to be no more than a piece of ſcenery, for Ba- 
laam's information and correction; and all diffi- 
culties vaniſn. Vou ſatisfy the doubts of ſober 


minds, and at the ſame time ſtop the mouths af 
keentious coffers. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


TR. C's fourth Diſſertation carries the B. of 
S's name in the Title; and a Reader 
would naturally imagine it was a confutation of 


ſome leading Doctrine in his Lordſhip's Sermon. 


But the ſubject of the Diſſertation, however it 
happened, is quite foreign to the argument of 


the Sermon. 


The Sermon opens with a Mort reflection u 
a fact laid down in the Text; and againſt this re- 
flection Mr. C's argument pretends to be directed. 
The Text ſays, the Vraelites ſerved the Lord all 
the days of Joſhua, &c ; and the reflection upon 
it, is; Thus far all is well. And is not obeying 
God doing well? This, I think, is all that the 
words import; and this is a propoſition which I 
hope will not be diſputed. Againſt whom then, 
or againſt what, is Mr. C's quarrel ? Why, the 
fact laid down in the Text (it ſeems) is not a real 


fact, the book of Joſbua is a knaviſh performance, 


the Iſraelites were Robbers and Murderers, and 
conſequently did not obey God. Well then; 
ſuppoſe they en not God, will it follow that 


A Sermon wheathel by the Biſhop. of SALISBURY, at 
Ka Ofteber 6, 745. on en of the Rebellion in 
col 
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obeying God is not doing well? No, ſure! 


This propoſition ſtands as. it did, unaffected by 
any ſpeculations upon the conduct of the Hfruc- 


lites. A Chriſtian Preacher that ſpeaks to an 
aſſembly of Chriſtians, ſuppoſes the truth and 
authority of Scripture, and appeals. to-and reaſons 
from it as a common prigQple, Diſputing the 
ſenſe he gives to his principle, or his deductions 
from it, is ſomething ; but writing againſt the 
authority of the principle itſelf, is not writing 
againſt the Preacher. Proving that the Jae. 
Ales had no commiſſion from God to expel the 
Ganaanites, may affect the credit of the book of 
Foſs ; but it affects not the reaſoning of the B. of 
S's Sermon. How, then came his name to be 
called into queſtion ? This perhaps will be ex- 
plained in the next Edition of the Diſſertation, 


There is a quaintneſs in the notion of writing: 


4 book againſt five Monoſyllables, which no 
doubt pleaſed the man's fancy; and there was, 
Lam afraid, ſome pride in going out of his way 
(as he has done upon other occaſions,) to ſhow a 
little impertinence and ill- manners to his Superiors. 
He wanted to throw together à few common- 


place thoughts upon x expulſion, of the Ca- 
Aaanites, and could not forbear gracing his work 
with the name of a Chriſtian Prelate. He un- 
derſtood the trade of an Author, and judged 
rightly that ſtamping his performance with ſome 


great name, would give it a currency, and pro- 


mote its quicker circulation. There is indeed 
no reaſon why a great name ſhould exempt a 


man from public cenſure 5 but it ought to ex- 
empt him from wanton trifling and impertinence, 


wine there is no room or pretence for cenſure. 


But 
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But Men will be Men; and pride and conceit in 


little minds will break the — of decency and 
manners; and the more 1o;. when ep 
rotected by their own obſcurity: - 

The expulſion of the Canaanites, ( ahi is the 
uubj ect of the fourth Diſſertation,) is ſo ſtale a 
. and has been ſo lately canvaſſed on all 
ſides, that *tis ſomewhat ſtrange Mr. C. could 
find no better entertainment for his Readers. If 
he is content to repeat old objections, I am not 
fond of repeating old anſwers. I ſhall ſay but 
little upon the ſubject; and refer the Reader, 
for his farther ſatisfaction, to the defences of 


this part of "Scoipware, againſt Tindal, Mergen, 
Ec. 


The point ſcems to lye in a very ſhort com- 


paſs. Has God authority over his own Creation, 
or not? And has he a right to-puniſh -daring 
wickedneſs in this world? If he has, may there 


not be reaſons of wiſdom in ſome caſes to exer- 


ciſe that right? to viſit a diſſolute, profligate 
People with the rad of his vengeatice ; to leave 
them a monument of his hatred to ſin, and an 
example of terror to the reſt of Mankind ? If the 
Canuaanites were guilty in the degree they are re- 
preſented in Scripture, * guilty of diſnonouring 


God by the moſt abominable Idolatries, and of 


diſgracing human nature by the fouleſt immota- 
ties; where lies the injuſtice-in calling them to 


judgment And if ah conſtitution dr the He- 


brew Government was peculiarly framed againſt 


che reigning idolatry and vices of the age, and 


that. people were to be a ſtanding inſtance of 


4 Levit. Ch. xviii, and Ch. xx. and elſewhere. 
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God's favour to true Religion; is there any co- 


Jour of weakneſs, or is there not rather a great 


appearance of wiſdom, in executing the ORE 


5 their hands? 
It is to little purpoſe to talk of <* weeping, 
mY bleeding, fainting, dying mothers, with in- 
ee fants torn from their breaſts and trampled 
<- under foot; © multitudes weltring in their blood, 
* dying groans, Cc, Sc.“ This is the lan- 
guage of craft; ſpeaking to the paſſions, not to 
the reaſon of men; If the meaſure of their ini- 
quities was full, if they deſerved: puniſhment, 
and God had a right to puniſn; there remained 
yet another tribunal to correct all inequalities. 
If Infants or a few innocent Perſons ſuffered, as 
will always be the caſe in general calamities; chey 
were ſtill in the hands of a merciful God, whe 
diſpoſed of them no doubt in a manner the moſt 
ſuitable to his'wiſdom and juſtice. - : _ 
What effect the fate of the Canaanites had ups 
on the neighbouring nations, is impoſſible to fay ; 


as there is little or nothing in the Hiſtory ta in- 


form us. That it made ſome impreſſions upon 

their minds is probable; and that this and other 
-wondets they had ſeen,” made a ſtrong impreſſion 

the Iſraelites, is more than probable for 

; — ſerved the Lord all the days bf Joſhua, and all 
-the days f the Elders that -outhived Joſhua,” who 
dad ſeen all'the great works of :the Lord, that be 
did for Iſrael. In ſucceeding generations the 
impreſſion grew weaker; and what their fathers 

only told them, was not received with ſo Ively a 

:ſenſe, as what was viſible to the Eye. They 


1 
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r to idolatry; that is, they were apr, 
ike other men, to catch the manners, and fall it 
with the faſhions and practices of their neigh- 
ours. But the caſe was then upon record, an 
is ſo ſtill; and ſerves as well for our admonition, 
as it did for theirs. An attentive and ſerious 
Reader will look over the hiſtory with a juſt ab- 
horrence of vice and idolatry, and be more firm- 
ly fixed in his attachment to true Religion. 
In commenting upcn the text juſt now cited, 
Mr. C. gives it as his opinion, that the 1/aelite?, 
who are ſaid to ſerve the Lord all the days of 
Joſhua, &c. ſerved him only in deſtroying the 
Canaanites ; for that they were idolaters in their 
worſhip, and ſerved other Gods. Let us ſee 
then how the cee ads. 
When Foſhuu was grown old and neat His 
death, he called the Tribes of Jſrael together, 
and gave them his laſt advice and inſtruEtions ;* 
he exhorted them to obſerve the whole law of 


God, and preſſed them with great zeal arid 


force to ſerve the Lord, and to put away the 
ſtrange Gods that were AMONG THEM. This ſame 
exhortation to put away the ſtrange Gods, is ofice 


or twice repeated in the xxivth Chapter. Aid 


from hence Mr. C. thinks it very plain, that 


they were even at that time guilty of Ido- 
| latry, and ſerving ſtrange Gods. — Suppoſe 


then that ſome few families had their favourite 
idols, and worſhipped them in private ; this 
ſurely. will not amount to a national crime; 
the Tribes in general might ſtill * be {aid to 


ſerve the Lord. The people of this Ifland ate 


Proteſtants, and ſerve God after the manner of 


* Toſhua xxXiii, and Kir. + Page 91, Ce. 
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Proteſtants ; and yet I am afraid we have too ma- 


ny amongſt us of another perſuaſion. 

But the truth is, Jaſpua's exhortation is given 
by way of caution and inſtruction, and not re- 
proof. There was great reaſon to guard them, 
as Meſes frequently did, againft a crime, to 
which he was ſure they would be fo ſtrongly 
tempted by their neighbours. He knew there 
was a remnant of Canaanites ftill among them, 


and conſequently ſtrange Gods among them ; and 


to put away theſe Gods, and to expel or deſtroy 


the inhabitants, was the tenure by which they 


were to hold their country. This was the ſubject 


of the Angel's commiſſion, (Fudzes iu ;) not to 
reform any ido atrous practices of which they 


were then guiltyl;“ but to remind them that there 
was yet a remnant of inhabitants to be removed, 
and altars to be thrown down. 

Look over their hiſtory from their exit out of 


"Egypt to their taking poſſeſſion of the land of 
. Canaan, and I believe you will find no inftance 
of idolatry, except the caſe of the golden calf in 
the Wilderneſs, and Peor the God of Midian; 

and yet the Hiſtorian is very careful in recording 


their tranſgreſſions, and more efpecially thole 
of the groſſer kind. When they were ſettled 


in the Land of Canaan, and the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh, re- 
turned to their poſſeſſion on the other ſide Jordan, 
they ſet up an altar as a teſtimony of their rela- 


lation to the other tribes, But what was the 
conſequence? The whole body of 1/rae! was 


alarmed at the novelty, and prepared to give 


* Page 92, 


them 


them a ſevere chaſtiſement, upon ſuſpicion only 


that it might be intended for idolatrous purpoſes. 


The ſuſpected tribes however cleared themſelves, 
and all was eaſy. But obſerve in what manner 


the meſſengers addreſſed them upon their ſup- 


poſed guilt. Nhat treſpaſs is this that ye haue 


committed againſt the God of 111 rael ?—[s the ini- 
guily of Peor too little for us ?—but that ye of 


urn away this day from following the Lind: — 
Is this the language of Idolaters, or the ſpirit of 


men who had ſtrange Gods among them? 
The ſtrange Gods therefore which Jojbua com- 
manded to be put away, were the Gods of the 


Canaanites that ſtill Kept poſſeſſion of their coun- 


try. Let Jaſbus be his own interpreter, and 


the thing will be yet more evident. Keep and do 


IF ſays he, chap. xxti, verſe 6,) all that is written 


in the book of the Law of Moſes, — Come not among 


theſe nations, theſe that remain among you, neither 
make mention of the name of their Gods, &c,—but 


cleave unto the Lord your God, as YE HAVE DONE 


VUNTO THIS DAY. Though he cautions them in 


this chapter, as he does in the next, not to ſerve 
ſtrange Gods ; yet he clears them expreſſly from 
having as yet forſaken the Lord. The Hiſtorian 


acquits them, and theReader will in Juſtice acquit 


them too. 
As the B. of S's name Rands 3 in the front of 


the diſſertation ; that he might not be entirely for- 
gotten, Mr. C. cloſes the whole with one re- 
mark upon his ſermon. The whole paſſage is 
extraordinary on ſeveral accounts. I ſhall give 


the Reader a part of it, and in his own m words, 


* Joſhua xxii, 16, oe, 
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1 If the Deity ſo moves and directs the under- 
« ſtandings, the appetites, the paſſions and af- 
5 fections of men, as thereby to bring about thoſe 
events, that are called the works of his provi- 
e dence lf he raiſes up a ſpirit of pride, am- 
« pition, and luſt of power in Kouli-Kan, where- 
te by to introduce waſting and deſolation in the 
% Eaſt; and rouzes up the like turbulent paſ- 
b fions in the French King, whereby tq introduce 
te the like calamities in the Weſt, by way of cor- 
< rection and puniſhment for bn; ; and if (ac- 


* cording to the B. of S's Sermon lately pub- 


< Jiſhed,) by theſe ſecret ſprings of motion and 
e action, or by this hand of Providence, things 
< are ſo directed, that proſperity and adverſity 
ein this world are made to tally with, and bear 
„ {ome proportion to mens virtues and vices, 
* (ſuppoſing in ſuch a ſtate virtue and vice do 
$6 Ty I ſay if this be the caſe ; then, as this 
0 world cannot with any propriety be called a 
< ſtate of probation or tryal, fo a future retribu- 
tion mult of neceſſity be ſuperſeded.” | 

If I underſtand this paſſage rightly, God is re- 
_ Preſented as the Author of all events, as giving 


men new paſſions and appetites, directing and 


controuling their wills ; and, in ſhort, as being the 
ſole Agent in the Creation ; and men as mere ma- 
chines, the involuntary inſtruments of producing 
the effects which he has appointed. Hence it is 
that he queries, and queries juſtly, whether in 
ſuch a ſtate virtue and vice can ſubſiſt. And 
this dark plan of Fataliſm is impoſed upon the 
Reader for the B. of S's plan of Providence: It is 
a very weighty charge, and ought not to be ad- 
muted raſhly. Where chen ! is che line and page 
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in which his Lordſhip, or any other writer of 


ſenſe, has given this as a view of Providence? 
The Reader will eaſily believe it is à charge which 


he is not able to ſupport; but where is his ho- 


neſty, if he does not? ** 

There are, without queſtion, various methods 
in which God may over-rule the paſſions, and 
defeat the counſels of men, without affecting the 


morality of human actions. It is not to be ima- 


gined that he gives them paſſions and diſpoſitions 
which they had not, but directs ſuch as they 
have, to ſerve the ends of his Providence. He 
may raiſe the elements to fruſtrate a wicked de- 
ſign, and quiet them to favour a good one: He 
may by ſecret and inviſible means give ſucceſs to 
an invaſion, to chaſtiſe a guilty nation; and by 
like methods defeat it in the end, without hurting 
the free will either of the iovadets or the Invaded. 

He may preſent motives (not of compulſion, bur 


perſuaſion, ) to encourage virtuous reſolutions, and 


prevent the execution of vicious ones ; and leave 


the will uncontrouled in its choice, and the prin- 


ciple of virtue and vice unaffected. If I direct 
the hand of a benevolent man to fit objects of 


his charity, his virtue is ſurely not extinguiſhed 
by being aſſiſted. If a father gives his ſon leſſons 


of virtue, and lays before him motiyes proper to 


ihfluence his choice; the one has ment in 
liſtening to inſtruction, as well as the other in 


giving it. Why then ſhould the nature of virtue 
and vice be any more affected by the inviſible mo- 


tions of Providence, than by the more open and 
viſible operations 'of Man. 


But I have yet another exception to this 


paſſage. *©* If, ſays he, things are ſo directed, 


that 
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© that proſperity and adverſity in this world 


*© bear ſome proportion to mens virtues and 


„ vices, a future retribution is of neceſſity ſu- 
56 cperſeded. No, ſurely; not unleſs they bear 
an exact and equitable proportion. Philoſophers 
have told us, and common ſenſe and experience 
tell us, that happineſs and miſery in this life 
will, in the nature of things, tallyj with in ſome 
degree, and bear ſome proportion to mens 
virtues and vices; but will this too deſtroy 
the notion of a ſtate of probation, and render 


a future ſtate quite unneceſſary ? His concluſion, 


I fear, will reach much farther than he intended 
„ rh e 0s Fu 

But ſee how the concluſion will ſtand with the 
notion of a Providence. If God viſits a nation 
with war or peſtilence for its yices and corrup- 
tions, is this ſuch a puniſhment of ſin as leaves 
no room for future retribution ? Are not the in- 
nocent and the guilty, and the guilty in different 
degrees, equally involved in all. calamities that 
are general and national? And does this ſuper- 
ſede, or does it not rather infer the neceſſity of a 
future and more equitable Judgment? All ſtates 


and conditions of Life have their ſeveral duties 


relative to them, and in the diſcharge of theſe 
duties the tryal of mens virtues conſiſts. Proſ- 
perity is a tryal to one man, and adverſity to 
another; and they are both in their turns ſome- 


times a tryal to the ſame man. And they are 


equally a foundation of tryal, whether they are 
occaſioned by the hand of God, or the hand of 
Man. Providence therefore neither deſtroys the 


notion of a probation in this Life, nor ſuperſedes 
Bur 


the neceſſity of another. 
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But what after all is Mr. C's notion of Provi- 
dence? Or has he any notion of it, diſtinct 


from the general laws of nature? If he has, and 


a more rational one than Divines or Philoſophers 
have as yet been able to frame, why does he not 


explain it for the benefit of Mankind ? If he has 


not, let him ſpeak out; and we ſhall know in 


what company to rank him. 


The idea of a Providence, is not that of an 
indolent, unactive nature, that (like the Gods of 
Epicurus) fits at eaſe, an idle ſpectator of his own 
creation; but an active and a vigilant one, that 
overlooks and directs, governs and controuls. 
This is not a Jewiſh or a Chriſtian Doctrine, but 
the general belief of all ages and nations; 
not a prejudice of the ſuperſtitious vulgar, but 
the ſober judgment of the reaſoning Philoſo- 
pher. There are, tis true, in antiquity ſome 
exceptions to this univerſality; but you find 
them only amongſt a ſet of men that denied 
firſt principles; I mean the Atheiſtic Sects. A 
ſpirit of Scepticiſm, under whatever plauſible 
name it appears, is of all things the moſt dan- 


gerous to truth, How far Mr. C. has already 
been carried by it, or where it will end, I take 


not upon me to determine, He has neither 
given an honeſt repreſentation of the common 
notion of a Providence, nor.thought proper to 
explain his own ; and there I ſhall leave him till 
he does. me” 1 

God gave him parts and knowledge, beyond 
what might have been expected from his life 
and education, if they are truly reported; 


and J am ſorry to think he has made no better 


uſe of them. If the itch of writing be ſo pre- 
7 valent 
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valent in him, and his love of truth and of 
Mankind be real, and not pretended hy does 
be not employ his: thoughts and pen in explain- 
ing and defending our common Religion, the 5 
Religion of nature; of which I doubt not but 
he is capable and not waſte his time and ta- 
lents in abuſing Sci ture, which 'tis very evi- 
dent he does not, many Parts: of which he 


cannot, underſtand? 11 £2523 +8 i 
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